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NOTES ON THE TEXT OF DANTE 


(continued) 











THE ART OF THE CANZONE 


In the De Vulgari Eloquentia, I1, 9, 38,1 we read the following definition of 
a stanza of the canzone: “stantiam esse sub certo cantu et habitudine 
limitata carminum et sillabarum compagem.” This text is given by all 
editors with an emendation: limitata is changed to limitatam. The emenda- 
tion does not seem necessary. This definition is of considerable importance 
in what we might call Dante’s Ars Poetica. For as he tells us (ibid.) the 
stanza ‘“‘enfolds the entire art,” “it is the structure or the enfolding of all 
the things that the canzone receives from art.” We must first therefore 
examine the meaning which Dante gives to art, a term which has been 
variously and perhaps not accurately discussed. Reference is regularly 
made in this article to Marigo’s work? not because the criticism is primarily 
directed against his edition of the De Vulgari Eloquentia but because of a 
certain number of interpretations below criticized which are incorporated 
in his text. 

Dante’s doctrine of art has little to do with what we might call aesthet- 
ics in the modern sense of the word. He gives us metrical schemes that are 
approved on the basis of the length of the lines and of their rhyming ar- 
rangements, and on their capacity to conform to a musical partition. He 
deals with numbers as representing sounds and with the relations existing 
between them, seldom if ever with significant expressions and the qualities 
thereof. 

By “art”? Dante means a set of norms and rules that tell us what to do, 
what not to do, and thus also indicate how much freedom is left to the 
poet within these prohibitions and these prescriptions. Any notion of 
originality or of creativeness is alien to this conception of ‘“art.”? Art has 
to do with a routine, directed towards definite objectives; it is not genius 
but the proper “regulation” of genius. Something resembling our concept 
of inventive, creative genius Dante, in conformity with long established 
usage, called “‘ingenium,” a term regularly distinguished from and con- 
trasted with “‘ars.’’ In Dante’s estimate, the geniune poet is he who has a 
natural inventive talent (“‘ingenium’’), which he must cultivate through 
long practice (‘‘usus”) in conformity with certain norms (“ars”) in order 
that it may be able properly to express scientific thoughts laboriously ac- 

1. The numbers of the lines are those of Moore’s edition. 

2. Dante Alighieri, De Vulgari Eloquentia, ridotto a miglior lezione e commentato 


da Aristide Marigo, Firenze, Le Monnier, 1938. This book is referred to in this article 
simply by the name of the author. 
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quired (‘“‘numquam sine strenuitate ingenii et artis assiduitate, scientiarum- 
que habitu fieri potest,’”” De Vulgari Eloquentia, II, 4, 70); of this he re- 
minds us in Paradiso (10, 43): “‘Perch’io l’ingegno, l’arte, l’uso chiami.”’ 
This distinction between ingenium and ars is frequent.? The combination 
of ingenium, ars, usus is ancient.‘ “Art” as a check to an otherwise un- 
controlled talent is familiar.’ 

This view had been, was in Dante’s time and was destined for centuries 
to remain a current one. In all spheres of human activity, Aristotle’s defi- 
nition of “ars” as “recta ratio (regula) factibilium” held. Dante tells us 
(Monarchia, I, 3, 86): “factibilia quae regulantur arte’; and again (De 
Vulgari Eloquentia, I1, 4, 23): “qui magis...arte regulari poetati sunt.” 
And Herennius had taught that “Ars est praeceptio quae dat certam viam 
rationemque faciendi aliquid.”’ 

In the chapter of the De Vulgari Eloquentia under consideration, this 
view of ‘“‘ars’” is exclusively adhered to. When Dante says (II, 9): “‘stantia 
totam artem ingremiat,” he means that all the prescriptive norms govern- 
ing the construction of the canzone as such are embodied in the structure 
of the stanza. And when he adds (ibid): “nec licet aliquid artis sequentibus 
arrogare sed solam artem antecedentis induere,”’ he informs us that no 
“artistic” innovation (‘nec aliquid artis”) is permissible in the construct- 
ing of any of the stanzas after the first one, since they must all put on 
(“induere”’) the “artistic” garment cut out for the first stanza (“artem 
antecedentis”). By which words surely Dante does not mean that the 
stanzas of a canzone after the first have no new poetical value. This pre- 
scriptive character of ‘‘ars” appears clearly again in De Vulgari Eloquentia, 
II, 9: ‘‘Licet enim in qualibet stantia rithimos innovare et eosdem reiterare 
ad libitum; quod, si de propria cantionis arte rithimus esset minime liceret.”’ 
That is: the fact that a poet has the liberty to repeat, or not, the rhymes 
at pleasure, shows that the rhymes do not fall under those prescriptions 
which are the peculiar constituent of the “art’’ of the canzone. 

If “art” then is rule, prescription or the resultant application of such 
norms, the next question is: what does the “art” of the canzone prescribe? 

The stanza of the canzone is, like stanzas of other poems, made up of 
verses of different lengths (eleven, seven, five, and three syllables). Is the 
poet free to choose at pleasure among these different lengths? Can he 
place any of them at any point? Can he arrange these longer and shorter 
verses in any order he wants? Can any verse begin the stanza? If he breaks 
up his stanza into two parts and further subdivides these parts, can the 
resulting subsections (strophes) be made up of any verses the poet happens 
to like best? and in any order he feels like giving them? Can the stanza 
have any number of verses ad libitum? To all these questions Dante’s 

3. Cf. for Dante: Purgatorio, 27, 130; Purgatorio, 9, 125; Paradiso, 14, 117; Canzo- 
niere 14, 95. 


4. Cf. Cicero, Pro Balbo, 20, 45. Victorinus made it familiar to Christian writers. 
5. Cf. Purgatorio, 33, 141: “lo fren dell’arte.”’ 
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answer is: no! The art of the canzone prescribes definite rules of construc- 
tion which indeed allow the poet a certain freedom, provided it be kept 
within established limits. 

On what grounds, we should now ask, does Dante formulate the “artis- 
tic” rules that result in the above limitations? His answer is clear. The 
prescriptions contained in the “‘art’’ of the stanza arise from three sources: 
(a) the musical pattern to which the canzone is to be set imposes certain 
metrical restrictions, (b) the fact that the different verses above enumer- 
ated have “poetical” values that are proportionate to their length (the 
number of syllables they contain) imposes conditions both as to the rela- 
tive number of each of the said varieties of verses and as to their colloca- 
tion, (c) the subject matter determines the length of the stanza. In Dante’s 
own words (De Vulgari Eloquentia, II, 9): “Tota igitur ars cantionis circa 
tria videtur consistere: primo circa cantus divisionem, secundo circa 
partium habitudinem, tertio cirea numerum carminum et sillabarum.” 
In developing these three points Dante brings out those limitations which 
art demands and reaches conclusions that seem to be something quite 
different from what scholars have set forth. 

(a) The musical pattern imposes several conditions to the metrical 
scheme. This dependence is explicitly stated by Dante and one may only 
deny it by perverting the meaning of the words and destroying the logical 
consistency of his arguments. “Omnis stantia,” he says (ibid, II, 10, 17), 
“ad quandam odam recipiendam armonizata est.’ This can only mean 
that the writer in constructing his poetical ‘“‘armonia’”’ is bound to respect 
certain musical conditions. If we say “the room is built so as to receive a 
certain bed,” it means that the room cannot be of any size and of any 
form whatsoever. It must be such as to admit the bed. 

This dependence of the metrical structure on the musical function is 
brought out in several ways. First if the melody of the stanza is broken 
into two sections by the diesis,’ the metrical structure of the stanza must 
also show this division. And that it is the musical partition that controls 
the metrical scheme and not the converse Dante clearly indicates by these 
words (ibid., II, 10): “Quedam (stantie) vero sunt diesim patientes.” It 
is the stanza that undergoes the influence; its structure is conditioned. 
The presence of this diesis means that the musical partition either before 
or after the diesis, or both before and after, must be further subdivided 
into two or more iterative phrases. (“‘Diesis esse non potest, secundum 
quod eam appellamus nisi reiteratio unius ode fiat, vel ante diesim, vel 
post, vel undique”’: ibid.) In this musical iteration is the reason why the 

6. Dante defines armonizare (ibid., II, 8) asa musical act, thus: ‘‘cantio nil aliud 
esse videtur quam actio completa dictantis verba modulationi armonizata,”’ where 
modulatio again is given a musical meaning as follows: ‘‘numquam modulatio dicitur 
cantio sed sonus, vel tonus, vel nota vel melos.”’ 

7. Diesis is a technical musical word. Dante (ibid., II, 10) uses it in the uncom- 


mon sense given to it by Isidore: “‘diesim dicimus deductionem vergentem de una oda 
in aliam” (‘‘oda’”’ being as we have seen a musical term). 
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metrical scheme is constructed with strophic repetitions capable of ad- 
mitting these very musical iterations.’ This means that the subdivision of 
both parts of the stanza into strophes (pedes and versus) is a metrical re- 
sponse to a musical demand. Any doubt about it is easily removed by re- 
ferring to De Vulgari Eloquentia II, 12, 81: ‘non aliter ingeminatio cantus 
fieri posset ad quam pedes fiunt,” that is, if this adherence to the musical 
pattern were lacking, it would not be possible to have the reduplication of 
the singing, a situation which could not develop since it is solely that we 
may have this iteration of the singing that the strophic reduplications of 
the metrical scheme have been devised. 

What this dependence of the metrical form of the stanza on the musical 
pattern implies we may illustrate with a few quotations from Dante, and 
first in connection with the strophic subdivisions. These strophes in what- 
ever part of the stanza they may be must be made of the same varieties 
of lines, in the same number, in the same order. Only thus can the musical 
iteration rest on the proper metrical duplication: ‘‘pedes ab invicem neces- 
sario carminum’ et sillabarum equalitatem et habitudinem accipere, quia 
non aliter cantus repetitio fiert posset. Hoc idem in versibus esse servandum 
astruimus” (zbid., II, 11). 

This dependence is further brought out in connection with the prescrip- 
tions for the use of the seven-syllable verse (ibid., II, 12, 81): a three-line 
strophe (‘‘pes’’) made up of two hendecasyllabic lines with a heptasyllabic 
in between, must be followed by a strophe (‘‘pes’’) likewise made up of a 
heptasyllabic line between two that are hendecasyllabic (because otherwise 
the iteration of the song could not occur, “‘non aliter ingeminatio cantus 
fieri posset’’). 

This same holds for the use of the pentasyllabic line. Dante would limit 
the number of this “inferior’’ verse to one. But of course if the pentasyl- 
labie occurs in a strophic group (‘“‘pes” or “versus”’) there must be two, 
because the singing of the strophe (with its iterative phrasing) demands 
this duplication of the pentasyllabic, (“propter necessitatem qua pedibus 
versibusque cantatur’’) (ibid., II, 12, 56). Further resultant constraints or 
compulsions are given in zbid., II, 12, 30. 

These are then conditions that limit the freedom of the poet in metri- 

8. There are three possible models of the stanza when it is set to a melody that is 
partitioned by a diesis: 1. The one in which the strophic repetitions are found only 
in the part that precedes the diesis; they are then called ‘“‘pedes’”’ (Dante himself 
calls our attention to this unusual meaning of the word); the other part of the stanza 
(the posterior half) being undivided is then called syrma or cauda. 2. The one in which 
the strophic repetitions are found only in the part that follows the diesis; they are 
then called versus (again this word is used in a special meaning which does indeed 
survive in English, but has been dropped in Italian because of the intolerable con- 
fusion which it engenders; to avoid confusion Dante calls the individual verses [the 
metrical lines] carmina); the other part of the stanza, the anterior half, being un- 
divided, is then called frons. 3. The one in which both parts are subdivided, the stanza 


then having both pedes and versus. 
9. Carmina, as has been noticed, means verses (individual lines). 
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cally constructing his stanza. They are external ones and come from the 
musical pattern. 

(b) But there are others, internal ones, which are due to a canon which 
affirms the poetical supremacy of the eleven-syllable line (the longest ad- 
missible), after which come in order of descending excellence, the heptasyl- 
labic, the pentasyllabic, with the trisallybic last. (This last however is 
devoid of metrical substantiality and identifiable solely in connection 
with a rhyming arrangement.) The poet, with due regard, no doubt, 
for the demands of variety” must let himself be guided by this canon, 
except insofar as certain metrical features are imposed again by the musical 
structure. 

The application of this canon within the framework of the limitations 
above mentioned results in a series of prescriptions that are enumerated 
in ibid., 11, 12: the stanza must begin with a hendecasyllabic; the number 
of hendecasyllabics must outweigh the other verses; the seven-syllable 
line should be used with moderation; the pentasyllabic only once except 
insofar as the musical pattern demands a metrical repetition. Instructions 
are given for the use of the three-syllable line. 

(c) There is finally a third aspect under which the stanza must be con- 
sidered, viz. the use and the arrangement of rhymes. Dante (7bid., II, 13) 
takes up this topic, shows how extensive is the freedom allowed the poet 
in arranging a rhyme scheme, indicates certain beautiful effects that can 
regularly be produced and points out the limitations to the free choice of 
rhyme arrangements imposed by the musical pattern, by the demands, 
that is, of the pedes and versus. 

With the aid of the foregoing it will be easy to rectify a certain number 
of what seem to be misinterpretations of Dante’s text and misapplications 
of his theory. 

Marigo in the book above referred to, and others with him, 
are convinced that Dante affirms that the metrical structure of the stanza 
is in no way dependent upon the musical partition, but rather the reverse. 
He says (page 244, note 10): “La canzone @ dunque concepita come forma 
letteraria indipendente nell’atto della composizione dalla musica’’; that is 
the meaning which he gets out of Dante’s words: “omnis stantia 
ad quandam odam recipiendam armonizata est” (De Vulgari Eloquentia, 
II, 10); and again (ibid.): “la stanza @ composta in modo che 
possa ricevere una melodia che si adatti all’armonica disposizione che il 
poeta ha dato alle sue parti,” which statement at once affirms and denies 
the metrical independence. For if the stanza “is composed in a manner 
such as to enable it to receive a melody” it is obvious that the stanza 
must submit to certain conditions of this melody, and yet this melody 

10. It might seem as though the best stanza would be the one consisting solely of 
eleven-syllable lines. But we must recall that a unison sequence, even if made up of 
the “best”? elements, is not necessarily better than an “ordered” array of varied 
constituents, some of which are bound to be inferior to the “‘best.”’ 
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must adapt itself to the metrical exigencies of the stanza, the structure of 
which it was supposed to control. The above interpretation of Marigo 
seems to fit not the text as Dante wrote it but the reverse of it, as though 
he had said: “Omnis oda ad quandam stantiam recipiendam armonizata 
est.” 

To support this metrical autonomy Marigo relies on a passage from the 
Convivio which, he thinks, should clinch the case. He says (ibid.): “Questa 
indipendenza @ pid chiaramente affermata nel Convivio (II, 11, 2).” But 
if we look at the passage referred to we find the opposite of what Marigo’s 
thesis demands. Dante tells us that usually other poets concluded their 
canzone with a tornata (an epodic stanza) the purpose of which was that 
when the singing of the canzone was over (“‘cantata la canzone’’) one might 
return to it by the aid of a certain part of the singing (“con certa parte 
del canto’’). Dante tells us that he does not usually follow this custom, 
and in order that people might be aware of this departure, he (except for 
rare occasions) avoided a metrical structure for the tornata which would 
have placed it in the same musical order with the preceding stanzas. In 
other words he did not produce the metrical numbers which were de- 
manded by the musical pattern of the stanza of the canzone (“accid che 
altri se n’accorgesse, rade volte la puosi con l’ordine de la canzone, quanto 
é a lo numero che a la nota é@ necessario”). The independence therefore 
here considered is not that of the stanzas from the music, but the inde- 
pendence of the metrical structure of the tornata from the musically con- 
ditioned metrical sequences of the other stanzas. 

Equally worthless is another argument that Marigo adduces to prove 
his contentions. He says (page exliv, no. 1) that according to Dante’s 
theory the ballad did indeed have to follow a musical partition, and in 
that lay one difference between it and the canzone which was not so bound 
(‘La ballata per l’attestazione stessa di Dante (De Vulgari Eloquentia, II, 
3, 5) doveva comunemente essere accompagnata pure al suo tempo dalla 
musica anche in questo distinguendosi dalla canzone’’). The invoked pas- 
sage of Dante tells however a different story. Dante says that the ballad 
was different from the canzone not because it was sung but because it was 
danced to (‘indigent enim plausoribus”). He makes no mention of music as 
such. The argument therefore will be valid only when it can be demon- 
strated that dance = music. 

But what does Marigo do with all the above quoted passages which show 
the dependence of the metrical scheme upon the musical figure? How does 
he deal with unmistakably musical terms such as diesis, modulatio, cantus, 
sonus,"' melos, etc.? with the cantare in the passage of the Convivio just 
quoted? with all the references to singing? He disposes of them all by a 
theory of ideal music totally independent from the sung music, and re- 
sulting from the harmonious arrangement of words. He tells us (page 


11. ‘‘Dare il suono”” = compose the music. 
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exliii): “per essa (the Italian lyrical poetry) la melodia é solo interiore e 
ideale misura armonica che si realizza sviluppandosi nel verso, nelle rime 
e nella proporzionata struttura della strofe.” And again (page 249, 5): 
““habitudo circa cantus divisionem’ cioé del rapporto fra fronte e volte 
[versus in Dante’s language] piedi e sirma, piedi e volte rispetto ad un’ideale 
melodia.’ But this ideal melody, when we examine the text, turns out to be 
nothing more than the enumeration of certain numerical rapports that 
may exist between the constituents of a stanza which is as ideal as the 
enumeration of the number of feet that animals may have and of the rela- 
tive size of them. There is no trace in Dante’s text of this aesthetic evalua- 
tion. All he does is to provide us with a scheme and its possibilities. The 
poet writes verses (lines) into groups (strophes) so that these may fit into 
certain musical patterns or arrangements. The composer writes the score 
for these lines, and thus gives concrete embodiment to those general musi- 
‘al partitions which had determined the metrical divisions. 

Dante does not tell us how to write beautiful poetry when he discusses 
the strophic arrangement of the stanza. He merely gives us a list of pos- 
sible metrical schemes out of which we may choose if indeed the poem is 
to be beautiful. And he tells us that these metrical schemes have a definite 
relation with certain conditions of singing, of real music. This relation 
consists in the fact that repetitions of more or less complicated musical 
phrases are matched by repetitions of more or less developed metrical 
strophes. The question now is: is the metrical iteration there to satisfy 
the demands of a musical pattern or is the musical reduplication merely a 
response to an original metrical formation? Dante, as we have already 
seen, is very explicit in his answer: these metrical strophes, he says, these 
pedes are constructed to meet the demands of the musical iteration (‘“‘ad 
ingeminationem cantus pedes fiunt,” zbid., II, 12, 82). In every single 
instance in which this connection with the song is mentioned Dante ex- 
plicitly stresses the subordination of the metrical to the musical figure. 
Without enumerating them, let us merely refer here to ibid., II, 12, 54, 
where he tells us that a certain very definite material verse structure is 
demanded, or rather necessitated by the fact that it is to be musically 
sung in a certain way “propter necessitatem qua pedibus versibusque 
cantatur.’”? What could be the necessity imposed by an “ideal melody’’? 
Of course the stanza, even without being sung, when merely read or de- 
claimed does have a “harmony”’ of its own. It is a harmony which results 
from many factors but also from the musical conditions above described. 


We can now proceed to examine the text of Dante’s definition of the 
stanza, which as we have seen reads as follows: “stantiam esse sub certo 
cantu et habitudine limitata carminum et sillabarum compagem,” and 
ask ourselves the question: what is the meaning of habitudo? That will be 
useful not only to determine the validity of the MS reading but also to 
correct certain mistaken interpretations. 
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The word habitudo, used by Dante frequently in the De Vulgari 
Eloquentia but nowhere else, has a variety of meanings carried over from 
various currents of technical speech. It still bears in Dante’s time the old 
classical significance of condition, appearance, aspect, etc., perpetuated by 
the Vulgate and the early Christian writers. St. Augustine says (De 
Civitate Dei, 22, 14): “An infantes in ea sunt resurrecturi habitudine 
corporis quam habituri erant aetatis accessu” (will babes be resurrected 
in that bodily state into which they would have developed,” etc.). Again 
he says (In Psalmum, 143, 9): “Quando resuscitatum mortale hoc corpus 
transfertur in habitudinem angelicam”’ (7.e., is changed to the angelic 
condition). 

This meaning coincided broadly with the medical usage of the word as a 
translation of evetia and xaxetia. In this sense it was brought close to the 
meaning of habitus (Apuleius, Metamorphoses 9, page 235): habitus and 
habitudo; and (St. Augustine, De Diversis Quaestionibus, 83, qu. 73.1): 
“habitum corporis secundum quem dicimus alium alio esse validiorem, 
quae magis proprie habitudo dici debet’’; and (St. Thomas, IJ Senten- 
tiarum, 24, 1, 1 ad 1): “Bernardus (who had called free will a habitus) 
large utitur nomine habitus pro habitudine quadam. Ex hoc enim liberum 
arbitrium in homine dicitur quod hoc modo se habet eius animus ut sui 
actus liberam potestatem habeat.”’ 

Another sense of the word was developed when habitudo came to be used 
as the equivalent of és or cxéors, i.e., relation. We find this in Boethius 
(In Porphyrii Isagogen, page 30, 10): “habent duas habitudines eam quae 
ad superiora, et eam quae est ad posteriora.”’ This meaning became even 
of more current usage with mathematical writing (Euclid V): “Ratio est 
duarum magnitudinum eiusdem generis aliquatenus ad invicem aliqua 
habitudo.” It is synonymous to relation: “Est enim habitudo vel relatio 
quaedam moventis ad motum” (St. Thomas, Contra Gentiles, II, 33). 
Dante uses it in this sense in De Vulgari Eloquentia, I, 6, 31, and in this 
sense it lived on until long after the Renaissance both in Italian and Latin 
technical writings. Habitudo, moreover, like ordo covered both the relation- 
ship on the basis of which an arrangement was made and the resulting 
arrangement itself. 

The Schoolmen confronted with these many significances tried to unify 
them by bringing them all back to the common origin: habere, thence 
differentiating them with the aid of different syntactical relationships. 
In this way they gave the various related meanings a technical precision 
which could not be maintained, but which cannot be ignored. In this 
process habitudo followed the fortune of habitus. The clearest account of 

12. Genesis, 41:4, and IJ Machabaeorum, 15:13. 

13. This meaning is very frequent in St. Augustine; see Jn Psalmum, 68, 1, 4; De 
Peccatorum Meritus, I, 3, 3; De Genesi ad Litteram, 6, 26. 

14. St. Thomas calls sanitas a habitudo: ‘‘Est velut habitudo quaedam sicut se 
sanitas se habet ad corpus” (in IJ Sent., 26, 2, 4, ad 1). “‘Gratia ad genus qualitatis 


reducitur et ad primam speciem qualitatis, nee proprie tamen naturam habitus habet 
cum non immediate ad actum ordinet sed est velut habitudo quaedam.”’ 
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this articulation we find in St. Thomas, Summa, I, 11", 49, 1.c. There 
St. Thomas strives to unify the three basic meanings of habitus, which 
are: (a) fixed disposition (first species of the accident qualitas); (b) pos- 
session, in opposition to privation (postpraedicament); (c) the praedica- 
mental usage as something intermediate between the one that has and 
the thing which is had.“ 

In this way he was able to keep alive in the word the old classical sense, 
the mathematical significance, the medical and ethical meanings, and jus- 
tify them by a naive application of the etymological fallacy. 

The relation (“habitudo’’) of one triangle to another is the manner in 
which one se habet to the other. Habitus as the first species of qualitas took 
care of such classical meanings as we see exemplified in the Ciceronian 
“justitia est habitus animi etc.’* Habitus as a praedicament carried on 
the classical meaning of garment, attire, justified by the Aristotelian 
definition above given.” Dante uses the word in all these senses. In the 
Convivio, De Monarchia, De Vulgari Eloquentia we find ‘‘abito di scienza,”’ 
“abito di arte,” “habitus philosophicae veritatis,’ “habitus scientiarum,” 
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etc., all of which are to be interpreted by referring them to habitus as first 
species of qualitas.* In the praedicamental meaning of “attire” it is also 
very frequent, and we must recall this significance when we interpret 
abituati in Purgatorio, 29, 146; also when we encounter the phrase (Ds 
Vulgari Eloquentia, I1, 12, 70): “qualiter tibi carminum habituanda sit 


stantia habitudine que circa carmina consideranda videtur.’’ For Dante 
had figuratively come to consider the art as the garment of the stanza: 
“sed solam artem antecedentis (stantiae) induere’’ (ibid., II, 9, 18). 

This last example shows that writers could make more than one of these 
various meanings converge on the word. We see this again in the Convivio 
(I, 11, 42): “dall’abito di questa luce discretiva massimamente le popolari 
persone sono orbate,’’ where the privational sense of orbate throws upon 
abito the postpraedicamental shade of meaning (habitus vs. privatio). In 
De Vulgari Eloquentia, I1, 6, 84 (“utilissimum foret ad illam [construc- 
tionem] habituandam’’) it is hard not to feel the pregnant or rather poly- 
semic force of the word.” 


15. ‘‘Unum speciale genus rerum quod dicitur praedicamentum habitus de quo 
dicit Philosophus ad V Metaphysicorum [c. 20, 1022 b 6] quod inter habentem indu- 
mentum, et indumentum quod habetur est habitus medius.’ 

16. This is the meaning we still give the word when we say that usage “‘doth breed 
habit in a man.”’ 

17. This is the meaning we give the word when we say that “habit doth the monk 
display.”’ 

18. Cf. St. Thomas, Summa, I, 14, 1: “‘scientia enim habitus est’”’; Summa, I, 
11°, 53, 1, ec: “habitus conclusionum qui dicitur scientia”’; Summa, I, II", 49, 2, ec: 
‘habitus ponitur prima species qualitatis.”’ 

19. These meanings properly grasped will heip us to avoid such interpretations as 
we find in Marigo, p. 196, n. 44, where commenting on scientiarum habitu he says: 
‘‘Non basta un sapere frammentario e superficiale ma occorre quello divenuto habitus 
poiché la poesia non richiede esposizione analitica di dottrina ma viva sintesi animata 
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We may now apply this general notion of the term to Dante’s definition. 
As we have seen, it covers three topics or questions: first, an external 
relation (that which subordinates the metrical structure to the song 
(“sub certo cantu”’); second, the question before us, viz. the habitudo 
limitata; third, the matter of the number of lines and syllables. 

The first one he treats in II, 10. At the close of that chapter he explicitly 
states that he is through with the discussion bearing on the relation of 
the art of the canzone to singing, and that he is going on with the question 
of the habitudo. 

The third one he treats in Chapter 14 (unfinished). This too is stated 
very explicitly: “Ex quo < duo > que sunt artis in cantione satis suffi- 
cienter tractavimus, nunc de tertio videtur esse tractandum, videlicet de 
numero carminum et sillabarum.” 

It is obvious therefore that in the intervening chapters (11, 12, 13) we 
must find the treatment of the remaining question touched upon by the 
definition, viz. the habitudo limitata, and that we are therefore authorized 
to draw from these chapters what we need to clarify the term under dis- 
cussion. 

And if we ask what this is an habitudo of, the answer is given by Dante 
(ibid., II, 9) in the following passage: “‘tota ars cantionis circa tria videtur 
consistere: primo circa cantus divisionem, secundo circa partiuwm habi- 
tudinem, tertio circa numerum carminum et sillabarum.” The habitudo 
of the definition is then the one resulting from the arrangement of the 
parts of the stanza. 

This habitudo partium again deals with three matters: (a) the quantita- 
tive relation of the parts of the stanza existing in virtue of the musical 
partition; (b) the nature of the individual lines of the stanza; (c) the rhym- 





della fantasia e del sentimento.’’ This no doubt brings Dante up to date, in Italian 
literary criticism, but far away from the poet’s meaning and the language of his 
times. The habitus scientiarum has absolutely nothing whatsoever to do with a syn- 
thesis of phantasy and what not. The most prosaic writer who knew his subject would 
be said by everybody in Dante’s time to have the habitus scientiae. The only way not 
to have the habitus scientiarum is not to know them. 

The proper grasp of the meaning of habitudo will help us to understand Dante’s 
‘‘pedes ab invicem necessario carminum et sillabarum equalitatem et habitudinem 
accipere’”’ (op. cit., II, 11) and correct Marigo’s translation, which is as follows (p. 
253) : “i piedi ricevono l’uno dall’altro necessariamente uguaglianza e proporzionata 
disposizione di versi e di sillabe.’”’ Whereas Dante says that whatever number of 
different lines we find in one of the two pedes, we must find the same variety in the 
same number in the other pes (‘‘equalitatem’’) and that the order in which these 
different lines are arranged in one of the two pedes must be kept in the other pes 
(“habitudo’’). 

And again Marigo tells us (p. 245, n. 12) that the canzoni of Arnautz Daniel, like 
Dante’s own Al poco giorno, are marked by the “‘assoluta mancanza di rima entro la 
stanza o la presenza di rime che non costituiscono alcuna habitudo.”? But how is it 
possible to have a rhyming scheme without a habitudo? It would be like having a 
father and son without any relation existing between them. The very fact of a rhyme 
(desinential connection of several lines) sets a habitudo. The only way not to have a 
habitudo is to have no rhymes. And that is exactly what Dante says (ibid., II, 13, 8): 
‘Unum est stantia sine rithimo in qua nulla rithimorum habitudo actenditur.” 
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ing connections; (zbid., II, 11: “Hee etenim circa cantus divisionem atque 
contextum carminum et rithimorum relationem consistit’’). 

The first of these is treated in Chapter 11, the second in Chapter 12, 
the third in Chapter 13. Marigo misses this arrangement entirely. He says 
(page 253 on XII): “Dopo V’habitudo della divisione melodica fondamento 
della ripartizione strofica si passa a spiegare l’habitudo delle singole parti 
divisibili (piedi e volte) in quanto é determinata dalla posizione reciproca 
che in esse hanno i versi secondo il numero e qualita,” whereas Dante 
considers here the habitudo of the single, individual and indivisible lines, 
not that of the “divisible parts’ (pedes and versus). This latter he has 
already discussed in the preceding chapter and it is mentioned here in 
this chapter only to indicate the limits it sets to the application of the 
ranon of verse lengths. Dante in this chapter mentions the strophic 
groups (‘‘piedi e volte’’) only in the following lines: 25-32, 55-56, 72-85; 
anc these passages, all of them, deal exclusively with said limitations. So 
that Marigo’s interpretation should be reversed to read as follows: “Dopo 
Vhabitudo delle parti divisibili (piedi e volte) fondata sulla partizione 
musicale si passa a spiegare l’habitudo delle parti indivisibili (i singoli 
versi) in quanto @ determinata dalla qualita (lunghezza) di essi versi e 
limitata dalle esigenze della partizione strofica.”” The phrase “carmina 
contexendo”’ (zbid.) does not mean, as Marigo thinks: to weave carmina 
(individual lines) into larger units (“‘pedes et versus”). It means to weave 
something so as to form with it these very carmina, these lines. And that 
“something” of course is the syllabic sequence. In fact Dante, immedi- 


ately after the sentence we have quoted above, starts examining the vari- 
ous lines from the point of view of their syllabic length. This interpretation 
is demanded not only by the context but also by the meaning that Dante 
elsewhere gives to the word. Just a few lines before the above quoted 
sentence he had used the verb contexere in connection not with individual 


lines but with strophes (‘‘quin liceat plures et pedes et versus similiter 
contexere,” ibid., II, 11, 50). There obviously Dante does not mean (nor 
has he ever been interpreted to mean) “‘it is permissible to build up some- 
thing by means of the strophic pedes and versus’? but rather: “to weave 
individual lines into these pedes and versus.” And the passive construction 
bears out this usage: “frons tribus endecasillabis et uno eptasillabo con- 
texta’”’ (ibid., II, 11, 24), where the texture refers to the constituent, not 
to the thing constituted. Likewise in contextum carminum (ibid., II, 11, 4), 
carminum is an objective, not a subjective genitive.” 

20. This is also borne out (ibid., II, 12, 13) by: ‘“‘hendecasillabum propter quandam 
excellentiam in contextu vincendi privilegium meretur,’’ which Marigo (p. 255) mis- 
translates (and finds it therefore ‘‘a fiacca espressione’’). Properly rendered it is a 
very vigorous phrase. It does not mean as Marigo has it: “‘l’endecasillabo merita 
assolutamente il privilegio di prevalere nella testura per certa sua eccellenza’’; but 


rather: ‘‘l’endecasillabo per la superiorita della sua testura merita il privilegio della 
vittoria.” 
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This will suffice to prove that the reasons Marigo adduces (page 253, 
note 12) to show how carelessly this chapter has been written by Dante 
are unfounded (“In nessun capitolo come in questo si accumulano gli 
indizi di composizione trascurata e di elaborazione non ancora ben definita 
della materia.’’) The chapter appears to be carelessly composed only if 
it is not correctly understood. It is not true that to the development of 
the topic announced only the ninth and tenth sections are devoted (“al 
vero soggetto del capitolo, habitudo quedam quam carmina contexendo 
considerare debemus sono dedicati in realt& solo i due 9-10,” ibid.) All 
sections of the chapter are devoted to the true subject, if the subject is prop- 
erly understood as Dante meant it. It is sections 9-10 instead which are 
not “in realta’”’ devoted to it, except in so far as they point out limitations. 

A proper understanding of the other phase of the habitudo partium, 
viz. the question of the quantitative superiority or inferiority of the musi- 
cally constituted subsections of the stanza, will likewise help us to correct 
some misunderstandings. 

Within this musically determined partition, many varieties of metrical 
structures are possible according as in the three kinds of the subdivided 
stanza,”' the superiority as to (a) number of lines, (b) number of syllables, 
(c) number of both lines and syllables, (d) number of strophes, passes 
from the section which precedes to the section that follows the diesis. 

Marigo has missed the point. He says (page 251, note 31), commenting 
the word numero, “‘sottintendi: carminum et sillabarum,” which is not 
correct. We must supply instead “pedum et versuum.”’ For Dante goes 
on to say that in a stanza there may be three pedes and two versus, or three 
versus and two pedes, which clearly shows that the numerical superiority 
here considered is that which deals with pedes and versus, not with carmina 
et sillabae. This last relation is taken up later, where he says: “Et quem 
ad modum de victoria carminum et sillabarum diximus inter alia, nunc 
etiam inter pedes et versus dicimus,’”’ which means something quite differ- 
ent from what Marigo says (page 252, note 34). Dante’s words have a 
meaning which may be paraphrased as follows: we have discussed the 
possible superiority (in the matter of the number of lines and syllables) 
that may shift from one section of the stanza to the other when the stanza 
is subdivided 1) in frons and versus, and 2) in cauda (syrma) and pedes. 
There remains that arrangement of the stanza which is made up of pedes 
and versus. In this case two things must be considered: first, the relative 
number of pedes and versus (and this is the statement that, as we say 
above, Marigo mistranslates); second, the relation of superiority and 
inferiority possible between the versus and the pedes as to the number of 
lines and syllables which constitute them, which relation exists between 
them in the same way that it was previously shown to exist between the 
other things (‘‘inter alia’’), viz. the parts of the strophe when the parts 
were the frons and versus, and the syrma and pedes. 


21. (a) frons with versus; (b) pedes with syrma; (c) pedes with versus. 
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In the third phase of the habitudo also, Marigo (and others) seem to 
have missed Dante’s thought. This is the part that deals with the rhyming 
scheme. Dante informs us that he will treat of rhyme not in itself and per 
se but, so to speak, per accidens. The per se treatment he promises to give 
in a later book of the De Vulgari Eloquentia which has not come down to 
us. That this is the meaning of “Rithimorum quoque relationi vacemas, 
nihil de rithimo secundum se modo tractantes” (Chapter 13) is obvious. 
“Let us at this juncture treat,” he says, “of the rhymes not in themselves, 
but only as to their relationships.’ Marigo, failing to see the contrast 
between secundum se and relatio (perseitas vs. accident of relativity), 
discovers in these words a musical doctrine totally foreign to the text. He 
tells us (page 263, note 1): “Parlando delle rime che sono il segno pit 
cospicuo per cut il verso si avvicina nella sua cadenza alla musica si afferma 
che la loro disposizione consiste in una relatio cioe in un rapporto armonico 
per il quale poesia e musica hanno un comune fondamento ed anche la 
poesia é musica.” Of this quite novel doctrine there is not a word in Dante. 
Nowhere does he say that rhyme is the most conspicuous sign of the simi- 
larity between poetry and music. Nor does he give evidence of an aesthetic 
theory that fuses into one mold the several arts. On what does this im- 
portant affirmation then rest? On the meaning of the word relatio, we are 
told, provided we bear in mind the following passage from the Convivio 
(II, 13, 23) quoted by Marigo: “la quale [musica] é tutta relativa si come 
si vede ne le parole armonizzate e ne li canti dei quali tanto pid dolce 
armonia resulta quanto la relazione @ bella.’”’ True enough that music is 
“relativa,”’ but how many thousand things besides are relative! and what 
would happen if we inferred some musicality about them all? Every school- 
boy in Dante’s days memorized: “relatio. . nihil aliud est quam ordo 
unius ad aliud” or “relatio est secundum quam aliquae ad invicem re- 
feruntur.’’ And having memorized this, exemplified it somewhat as follows: 
John (who, “substantialiter,” is a man) from the point of view of the ac- 
cident of relativity (“ad aliquid’) is the son of someone; possibly the 
father of somebody; the subject of a ruler or the ruler of subjects; double 
the weight of some person, etc. All of which exemplifies the accident of 
relativity in contrast to what Dante calls perseitas, that is when something 
is not considered secundum se. If Dante, knowing the extent of the meaning 
of the word relatio, had meant to limit it to music, could he possibly have 
helped to add a specifying modifier? What he means is: I will not now say 
what rhymes are; I will merely discuss the way in which they are arranged. 

In determining the “art’”’ of rhyming Dante stresses the great freedom 
that the poet enjoys. He considers the rhymeless stanza and the stanza 
with the same rhyme throughout. He indicates certain predilections, viz. 
ending a stanza with one or more rhyming couplets, and connecting the 
two parts of the stanza by a beautiful rhyming concatenatio whereby the 
last line of the fore part rhymes with the first line of the aft section. And 
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he gives definite restrictions which as usual deal with the conditions to be 
satisfied by the strophic formations. 

He also gives instructions as to the choice of rhymes from the point of 
view not of their arrangement, but on the basis of their quality. These 
remarks obviously being foreign to the declared subject of the chapter, 
he presents them apologetically. We give these here, he says, as an ap- 
pendix to the chapter (‘‘appendamus capitulo”) because we shall not 
again in the course of this book touch upon the doctrine of the rhyme.” 

These are then the three aspects of what constitutes the habitudo 
partium, and in every one of them the habitudo has been shown to be ‘“‘limi- 
tata.’’ The poet has a considerable range for the choice of the lines and the 
grouping of them but he must respect the limits set first by the musical 
divisions and secondly by the intrinsic value of the individual lines ac- 
cording as they are longer or shorter, the use of which in turn is again 
regulated by the exigencies of the strophic groups and therefore in the 
last analysis by the musical formation. It would seem therefore as though 
the MS reading could be upheld. Can the same be said of the emended 
text? By it Dante is made to say that the stanza is a structure of lines and 
syllables limited by a certain melody and a certain order. This seems to 
mean that a thing is limited by the elements that constitute it, as though 
we said: man is a material organism limited by sensuality and rationality. 
Such an expression would not seem to be tolerable. But, it may 


be objected, are the cantus and the habitudo partium constituents of the 
stanza as vehicle of the art of the canzone? Let us examine the text. 

Dante tells us (ibid., II, 10, 7) that if we want to know a thing satis- 
factorily we must extend our inquiry to the ultimate elements that con- 
stitute that thing (‘‘cognitionis perfectio uniuscuiusque terminatur ad 
ultima elementa”’). An inquiry about the stanza must therefore resolve 
itself into a study of its elements. But what are the “artistic” elements of 


22. The third element (after habitudo), the one “circa numerum carminum et 
sillabarum,’”’ Dante treats in the fragmentary 14th chapter. It is very difficult to 
make sense out of it. Dante seems to say that the subject matter and the disposition 
of the poet have much to do with the length of the stanza. The writer may be in a 
mood which Dante calls dextrum and then his words will be “‘persuasive,”’ ‘‘gratula- 
tory”’ or ‘laudatory,’ or he may be in a mood that Dante calls sinistrum and then 
his words will be dissuasive, ironic, contemptuous. In the first case he should proceed 
leisurely to the end (write a long stanza), in the latter case, he should hurry (compose 
a short stanza). 

This last sentence of the book has been interpreted in a way which seems unsatis- 
factory. Dante says: “quae circa sinistra sunt verba semper ad extremum festinent e 
alia decenti prolixitate passim veniant ad extremum... .’’ Marigo translates the last 
clause: “‘le altre (parole) vi giungano in ogni parte con ampiezza decorosa. . . .’’? He 
and others have given to the word passim the classical sense, which here obviously 
does not fit. What we need is a word meaning ‘‘slowly”’ in contrast to “‘festinent”’ of 
the first clause. And that meaning is furnished by passim in its current medieval 
sense, corresponding to ‘‘a passo”’ in contrast to ‘‘cursim.’’ Says Rolandinus Patavi- 
ensis (De Factis in Marchia Tarvis., XII, 18): ‘‘Tendebat ad partes illas cum gente 
sua, non equidem sicut fugiens, equis immo procedentibus passim.’’ (Cf. Du Cange, 
s.v. In Glossaries we find pedetentim equated to passim.) 
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the stanza? What is the art of a stanza made up of? The answer is given 
by Dante in II, 9, 23: “tota ars cantionis circa tria videtur consistere: 
primo circa cantus divisionem, secundo circa partium habitudinem, tertio 
circa numerum carminum et sillabarum.”’ These are the three constituent 
elements of the stanza. And does he say that he will examine as elements 
of the stanza these constituents? Yes, in II, 1, 14: “et primo de cantu, 
deinde de habitudine et postmodum de carminibus et sillabis per- 
contemur.” And are not these the three things which we find in the defini- 
tion of the stanza? These three therefore should be all treated as elements 
and no two of them as limits. The definition in question as it reads in the 
MSS correctly makes of the carmina et sillabae something like the matter 
of the stanza, of the other two something like formal elements. The ques- 
tion is: would Dante use the preposition sub to indicate such a relation- 
ship? We find in De Aqua et Terra, 18, 33: “ut materia prima. . .sit sub 
omni forma materiali”; De Monarchia, 1, 3, 74: “ut potentia tota ma- 
teriae primae semper sub actu sit.”” Though the language here is not rig- 
orously technical, the two points of view are close enough to justify such 
an interpretation of sub. It seems therefore as though the reading of the 
three MSS should be maintained. 


(to be continued) 


Drno BIGONGIARI 
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OnE of the most vexatious problems raised by Les Fleurs du mal is that of 
the chronology of their composition.' For most of the poems we have no 
indication beyond the date of publication; in relatively few cases there are 
dated manuscripts, or indications by Baudelaire himself or by his friends 
which make a more exact dating possible. In this chronological welter 
perhaps the most teasing case is L’ Albatros. Prarond lists it, among the 
poems composed before the end of 1843, as “la seule piéce bien certaine- 
ment rapportée de son voyage,” Henri Hignard recalls hearing Baudelaire 
recite it in his apartment at the Hétel Pimodan (between 1843 and 1846, 
that is), and Madame Solange Rosenmark claimed to have heard the 
anecdote on which the poem is based from one of Baudelaire’s fellow trav- 
elers.2 On the other hand, of the sixteen poems listed by Prarond all but 
three appeared in the first edition of Les Fleurs du mal in 1857, and most 
of these had been published earlier in periodicals. One of the three* is 
L’ Albatros, first published, with Le Voyage, as a separate ‘‘placard”’ early 
in 1859,‘ then in the Revue Francaise in April of the same year, and finally 
appearing in Les Fleurs du mal, as the second poem in the volume, in the 
second edition (1861). 

The date of composition of this poem, “anthologique par excellence,’ 
has been the subject of a good deal of discussion. Most editors and critics 
have cited the testimonies referred to above, which indicate an early date, 
and have at the same time remarked with some surprise on the long- 
delayed publication. Recently, however, the early date has been questioned 
by an authority on Baudelaire, Jean Pommier.® A letter from Jacques 
Crépet, saying that he believed he had found the theme of L’ Albatros in 
Die christliche Mystik of Gérres, the French translation of which appeared 
in 1854, but that, given the early date of the poem, “‘je n’ose pas y voir 
une source,” decided Pommier ‘A formuler de vieux doutes,—qui ne pré- 
tendent étre que des doutes,—touchant l’opinion traditionnelle sur |’origine 


1. For a full discussion of the difficulties of the problem, see Les Fleurs du mal, ed. 
Jacques Crépet and Georges Blin, Corti, 1942, pp. 225-226. 

2. Ibid., pp. 289-290. 

3. The other two are Le Rebelle, published in 1861 in the Revue Européenne, and 
Les Yeux de mon enfant, published as Les Yeux de Berthe in the Revue Nouvelle in 1864. 
For the problem presented by the latter poem, see Les Fleurs du mal, ed. Crépet and 
Blin, pp. 573-576. 

4. See Eunice Morgan Schenck and Margaret Gilman, ‘‘Le Voyage and L’ Albatros: 
The First Text,”” RR, XXIX (1938), 262-277. 

5. Les Fleurs du mal, ed. Crépet and Blin, p. 289. 

6. ‘‘A propos du poéme de Baudelaire, ‘L’Albatros’,’’ Revue Universitaire, L (1941), 
96-100. Reprinted, with some revisions and additions, in Jean Pommier, Dans les 
chemins de Baudelaire, Corti, 1945, pp. 348-354. 
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de ce poéme.” He points out that both Prarond’ and Hignard were writing 
of remote memories, and that Solange Rosenmark’s article, as Pommier 
has shown elsewhere, is suspect. Then comes the familiar question: why, 
if the poem was written in 1842, or soon after, did Baudelaire wait until 
1859 to publish it? Pommier grants that these are not decisive arguments, 
and puts forward another, “qui a un autre poids.” Why had Asselineau, 
for whom L’ Albatros was a revelation when Baudelaire sent it to him in 
1859, and who characterized it in his letter of thanks as “un diamant,” 
never heard or seen it before? He had known Baudelaire since 1845, and 
had often heard him recite his poems. 

As Pommier says, this need not mean that L’ Albatros had no connec- 
tion with Baudelaire’s voyage. In 1859 Baudelaire was at Honfleur, by 
the sea, and such poems as La Chevelure and Le Voyage, written at that 
time, are clear proof that his surroundings brought back many a distant 
memory. Moreover Pommier, besides citing the parallel with The Ancient 
Mariner,’ reminds us that Baudelaire had recently been translating The 
Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, and suggests that he may also have had 
in mind certain passages from Michelet’s L’Oiseau. Finally, he recalls 
the admiration which Baudelaire once expressed for Buffon, and quotes a 
number of passages on the albatross and other sea birds which suggest 
details of the poem. 

I have tried to summarize Pommier’s doubts and arguments as fairly 
as possible in a brief space, and must refer the reader to the article itself 
for further detail. Jacques Crépet, in his note on L’ Albatros, expresses 
some doubts on the traditional dating, partly based on suggestions by 
Pommier, and adds a footnote: “Cette note était entitrement rédigée 
quand parut l’article de Jean Pommier. . . .Par une discussion trés sire et 
trés serrée le critique établit que notre poéme fut vraisemblablement 
composé vers la méme époque que le Voyage’*—a statement much more 
positive than Pommier’s. 

With all due deference to Crépet and Pommier, I should like to consider 
the possibility that L’Albatros, in the form in which it was sent 
to Asselineau, was a revision and working over of an early poem, rather 
than one just composed. Such revision is characteristic of Baudelaire 
throughout his poetic career.” This fact, generally accepted, has been 
rather surprisingly neglected in discussions of L’ Albatros; critics seem to 

7. Cf. Les Fleurs du mal, ed. Crépet and Blin, p. 226: ‘‘Quant au témoignage, 
pourtant fort précieux, de Prarond, il reposait sur des souvenirs déj& vieux d’un 
demi-siécle. La prudence impose donc de ne s’y fier que sous toutes réserves.”’ 

8. Baudelaire writes to Sainte-Beuve on February 21, 1859: “‘Je n’ai pas oublié 
votre Coleridge, mais je suis resté un mois sans recevoir mes livres’’ (Correspondance 
générale, ed. Jacques Crépet, Conard, II [1947], 277). 

9. Les Fleurs du mal, ed. Crépet and Blin, p. 292. 

10. “C’était, de plus, sa méthode que de soumettre tout germe poétique 4 une 
longue incubation et de garder par devers lui—quelquefois pendant des années—des 
morceaux dont il n’était pas pleinement satisfait’’ (¢bid., p. 226). 
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have felt obliged to choose between an early and a late date for the compo- 
sition of the poem. Y.-G. Le Dantec, however, after referring to it as 
“Yun des poémes les plus anciens du livre,” goes on to say: “Le poéte 
ne le jugeait sans doute pas suffisamment au point, en 1857, pour étre 
inséré dans Les Fleurs du mal,” and sees proof of this in the fact that 
Baudelaire, in 1859, accepted Asselineau’s suggestion that a stanza should 
be added." Certainly, if the poem as written about 1843 did not satisfy 
Baudelaire, that might well explain Asselineau’s not having known it 
earlier; the cutting of the diamond he admired so much would not have 
been completed," and Pommier’s argument from this particular point 
would lose its cogency. As for the suggested “sources,” all of them, Gérres, 
Poe, Michelet, Buffon, might well have contributed to a revision of the 
poem rather than been its point of departure. In every case, I believe, 
they suggest words or phrases rather than the poem as a whole, and the 
reading of any or all of them might have led Baudelaire to go back to the 
poem and revise it, incorporating words and phrases that were fresh in 
his mind. 

So far I have only suggested a hypothesis, and its possible effect on 
Pommier’s and Crépet’s arguments. The crucial question is, of course: 
what justification is there, beyond Baudelaire’s usual method of composi- 
tion, for this hypothesis? Here I would suggest a different approach to the 
problem: an attempt to date the poem, not by external evidence, not by 
the study of possible sources, but by internal evidence, by a study of its 


theme, vocabulary, structure, and imagery, and by a comparison of the 
poem both with what are known to be early poems, and with poems writ- 
ten around 1859. 

The text of L’ Albatros, as it appears in Les Fleurs du mal, is as follows: 


Souvent, pour s’amuser, les hommes d’équipage 
Prennent des albatros, vastes oiseaux des mers, 
Qui suivent, indolents compagnons de voyage, 
Le navire glissant sur les gouffres amers. 


A peine les ont-ils déposés sur les planches, 

Que ces rois de Vazur, maladroits et honteuzx, 
Laissent piteusement leurs grandes ailes blanches 
Comme des avirons trainer a cété deux. 


Ce voyageur ailé, comme il est gauche et veule! 
Lut, naguére si beau, qu’il est comique et laid! 





11. Baudelaire, Zuvres completes, ed. F. Gautier and Y.-G. Le Dantec, Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise, II (1934), 407-408. 

12. At this point I cannot resist suggesting that the poem was perhaps somewhat 
overrated by both Asselineau and Flaubert, who had little or nothing to say of the 
incomparable Voyage, sent at the same time. Might not Baudelaire himself have had 
some reservations about L’ Albatros, and even needed to be encouraged by the praise 
it received to give it the prominent place it now occupies in Les Fleurs du mal? But 
this is a question of taste rather than an argument. 
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L’un agace son bec avec un brile-gueule, 
L’autre mime, en boitant, Vinfirme qui volait! 


Le Poéte est semblable au prince des nuées 
Qui hante la tempéte et se rit de Varcher; 

Ezxilé sur le sol au milieu des huées, 

Ses ailes de géant l’empéchent de marcher. 


Now we know that the third stanza of the poem was written in 1859, at 
Asselineau’s suggestion, and inserted, in Baudelaire’s own hand, on the 
copy of the “placard” sent to Flaubert. I am therefore considering only 
the possibility of an earlier version of the poem as it was sent to Asselineau, 
that is, the first, second, and fourth stanzas of the present poem. For 
purposes of comparison I am considering as “early poems” only those 
established as such by their date of publication or by dated manuscripts, 
or generally accepted as such for other reasons.“ I am also following the 
general assumption, in a number of cases supported by Baudelaire’s corre- 
spondence, that the majority of the poems added to the second edition of 
Les Fleurs du mal were composed between 1857 and 1861, and may there- 
fore be considered “later poems.” The third stanza of L’ Albatros belongs, 
of course, in this group. 

The theme of the poem, as has often been pointed out, is the romantic 
conception of the poet isolated by his genius, in his element when he soars 
aloft in the upper regions, misunderstood and maltreated when he is 
brought down to earth. This conception is not infrequent in Baudelaire’s 
early poetry. Aside from Bénédiction, which was not published until 1857, 
there is La Muse vénale (1851), Le Guignon (1852), the bitter line 
of Remords posthume, 


Car le tombeau comprendra toujours le poéte. 


But Baudelaire moves gradually from poems about “the poet,” in which 
he speaks as the poet seeking out rhymes, compares the sun to the poet 
as in Le Soleil,'® 


Quand, ainsi qu’un poéte, il descend dans les villes, 
Il ennoblit le sort des choses les plus viles, 


to poems in which he cries out as a human being, 


—Ah! Seigneur! donnez-moi la force et le courage 
De contempler mon coeur et mon corps sans dégotit! 


13. E. M. Schenck and M. Gilman, loc. cit., pp. 267, 271. 
14. For most of the evidence on this and similar points I am indebted to Crépet 
and Blin’s admirable edition of Les Fleurs du mal. 

15. Published in 1855, but ‘‘tout porte 4 voir dans Remords posthume une piéce trés 
ancienne”’ (Les Fleurs du mal, ed. Crépet and Blin, p. 354). 
16. Published in 1857, but “‘poéme de jeunesse”’ (ibid., p. 444). 
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or apostrophizes his reader as 


—Hypocrite lecteur,—mon semblable,—mon frére! 


I do not mean to suggest any sudden change—Un Voyage d Cythére is in 
the 1852 manuscript—but only the gradual development of a new poetic 
attitude and the sloughing off of the familiar and conventional one char- 
acterized by statements about “le poéte pieux,” “le poéte maudit,” and 
the like. This is confirmed in an interesting way by the use of the word 
poéte in Les Fleurs du mal. The word appears twenty-five times,” and all 
but three of these appearances are in poems which were published at the 
latest in the 1857 edition, and in many cases earlier. Of the three later 
uses of the word, one is in L’ Albatros and another in La Lune offensée, 
which, as Crépet notes,'"* may well be an early poem which Baudelaire 
did not wish his mother to see. The third use of the word is significant; 
it is in La Fin de la journée, published in 1861: 


Le Poéte se dit: “Enfin! 


Mon esprit, comme mes vertébres, 
Invoque ardemment le repos; 
Le coeur plein de songes funébres, 


Je vais me coucher sur le dos 
Et me rouler dans vos rideaux, 
O rafraichissantes ténébres!”’ 


This is a far cry from the eulogies of the poet in earlier poems. The poet 
is no longer the superior and misunderstood genius, but a man weary of 
life, longing only for rest. The contrast would certainly suggest that 
L’ Albatros belongs among the earlier poems. 

The pursuit of the word poéte led me to further studies of the vocabulary 
of L’ Albatros, and a comparison of it with that of other poems. The words 
used in the three original stanzas are, with few exceptions, not particularly 
arresting ones. There are only five words which do not occur elsewhere in 
Les Fleurs du mal: the key word, albatros and, in addition, s’amuser, 
déposés, archer and huées. Of the other significant words a certain number 
are fairly usual words, occurring anywhere from ten to fifty times in the 
volume. Finally there are some characteristically Baudelairean words and 
phrases: vastes oiseaux des mers, indolents (in the original version curieux) 
compagnons de voyage, le navire glissant sur les gouffres amers. Crépet notes 
on mers and amers: ‘“‘Mémes rimes aux vers 6 et 8 du Voyage. Mais peut- 
on en tirer argument?” I should say that in this case one certainly cannot. 

17. For this and other uses of word-counts later on, Iam indebted to W. T. Bandy’s 
invaluable Word-Index to Baudelaire’s Poems (Madison, Wisconsin, 1939), which has 


enabled me to substantiate what otherwise might seem only personal impressions. 
18. Les Fleurs du mal, ed. Crépet and Blin, p. 563. 
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The mer-umer rhyme is frequent in Baudelaire, occurring in Causerie 
(1857), Femmes damnées (1857), Chant d’automne (1859), and Obsession 
(1860). But earlier than any of these we have in L’Homme et la mer (1852 
gouffre moins amer rhyming with mer. Moreover, gouffre appears twenty- 
three times in Les Fleurs du mal, amer seventeen, and mer thirty-eight. 
It would be dangerous to conclude that any two of Baudelaire’s poems 
were composed at about the same time merely because certain words and 
phrases are found in both (unless they do not occur elsewhere). For ex- 
ample, as Crépet has noted, the stanza of Le Cygne (1860) beginning 


Je pense a la négresse, amaigrie et phtisique, 


presents several close parallels with A une Malabaraise, published in 1846. 

The three original stanzas of L’ Albatros present then a group of fairly 
common words, a group of more poetic words, characteristic of Baudelaire, 
and a few words not used by him elsewhere. Of these s’amuser and déposés 
are in no way remarkable; only albatros, archer, and huées have poetic 
quality. I should now like to compare with this the vocabulary of the 
stanza added in 1859. In it there are seven words not used by Baudelaire 
elsewhere (more than in the other three stanzas taken together): gauche, 
veule, naguére, comique, agace, briile-gueule, mime. Moreover, except for 
beau, no important word in the stanza is used by Baudelaire more than 
six times in Les Fleurs du mal. The vocabulary of this stanza is thus far 
more fresh, less conventional, than that of the other three. It also brings 
out one of Baudelaire’s great poetic gifts, the ability to give poetic value 
to words which in themselves seem unpoetic. This is particularly noticeable 
in the poems written between 1857 and 1861 (which include most of the 
Tableaux parisiens), where Baudelaire fuses into poetry such words as 
bric-d-brac, chenille, élastique, encre, mouchoir, ourlet, termite, vertébre, voirie, 
and the then neologism wagon. It would be easv to make a far longer list, 
and I cite these only as examples. To me the three original stanzas seem 
much less striking in vocabulary than both the third stanza and other 
poems composed about the same time, and again I hesitate to admit 
that they could have been composed in their entirety in 1859. I should 
add, however, that the vocabulary is probably the least forceful argument 
in favor of an early date for the poem, simply because it is above all words 
that Baudelaire altered in his revisions. Time and again the variants of a 
poem show simply the substitution of one word for another, and this may 
well have been the case here. I would even suggest that the typically 
Baudelairean phrases of the first two stanzas might indicate that these 
underwent more revision than the last one. But this is pure speculation. 
At all events, however much the poem may have been worked over, the 
differences in vocabulary between the original stanzas and the added one 
seem to me significant. 
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Another point is that we have in L’ Albatros a poem made up of a series 
of simple statements, first the story of the albatross, then the comparison 
of albatross and poet. This is characteristic of many of Baudelaire’s early 
poems, not only those which are in part narrative or descriptive, such as 
Sur le Tasse en prison (1844), Don Juan aux enfers (1846), Les Chats 
(1847), and Chdtiment de Vorgueil (1850), but also Tristesses de la lune 
(mentioned by Baudelaire in 1850), La Cloche félée (1851), and Le Tonneau 
de la haine (1851). On the other hand, in his later poems Baudelaire makes 
far more use of apostrophe and exclamation: ‘‘Andromaque, je pense 4 
vous!”’; “Contemple-les, mon Ame, ils sont vraiment affreux!’’; “Amer 
savoir, celui qu’on tire du voyage!” Here again, no absolute distinction 
can be drawn; apostrophe and exclamation occur in the earlier poems, 
simple statements in the later ones. But the proportion is definitely 
changed. And it is interesting to note how, in revising a poem, Baudelaire 
changed an original simple statement to an exclamation. In the manu- 
script of 1844 the last three lines of Sur le Tasse en prison read: 


Ce rude travatlleur, qui toujours lutte et veille, 
Est Vembléme d’une dme, et des réves futurs, 
Que le Possible enferme entre ses quatre murs. 


When the poem was finally published in 1864 these lines had become: 


Ce réveur que Vhorreur de son logis réveille, 
Voila bien ton embléme, Ame aux songes obscurs, 
Que le Réel étouffe entre ses quatre murs! 


This change in ‘ype of grammatical structure corresponds to a change 
in the tone of Baudelaire’s poetry. In the later poems he speaks 
much more personally, either in the first person, or addressing someone 
or something directly. This is confirmed by a study of the use of pronouns 
in Les Fleurs du mal. Of the hundred and fifty-eight poems of the three 
editions, there are only nineteen in which a first or second person pronoun 
is not used. Of these nineteen, twelve had been written by 1852, and three 
move appeared in the 1857 edition. L’ Albatros is one of the four published 
later. I must stress once more that I am not implying any sudden change; 
many fairly early poems have the personal tone which marks practically 
all the later ones. But again the study of variants is illuminating. When 
La Mort des artistes was published in 1851 the second quatrain read: 


Il faut user son corps en d’étranges travaux, 
Pétrir entre ses mains plus d’une fange impure 
Avant de rencontrer Vidéale figure 

Dont le sombre désir nous remplit de sanglots. 


In the 1857 edition of Les Fleurs du mal it became: 


Nous userons notre dme en de subtils complots, 
Et nous démolirons mainte lourde armature, 
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Avant de contempler la grande Créature 
Dont Vinfernal désir nous remplit de sanglots! 


The general statement has become a personal exclamation. So the struc- 
ture and tone of L’ Albatros are characteristic of the earlier poems, rather 
than of those written around 1859. Furthermore, the difference between 
the simple statements of the three original stanzas and the series of ex- 
clamations of the third can hardly fail to strike the reader. 

L’ Albatros resembles the early poems in its verse structure as well as 
its grammatical structure. In such poems as A une dame créole (1841), Le 
Mawvais Moine (1842-43), Don Juan aux enfers (1846), and Les Chats 
(1847), Baudelaire tends to make each stanza a separate unit, to end it 
with a period, and frequently to punctuate the ends of the lines. In the 
later poems he is, I think, endeavoring to adapt his verse, as far as is pos- 
sible within the limits of conventional versification, “aux mouvements 
lyriques de l’Ame, aux ondulations de la réverie, aux soubresauts de la 
conscience,”””® which were to have full play in the Petits Poémes en prose. 
In Le Cygne, for example, the sense constantly runs over from stanza to 
stanza (stanzas 1-2, 4-5, 5-6, 6-7, 9-10), and from line to line (lines 7-8, 
14-15, 15-16, etc.). The same thing is ‘noticeable in Les Sept Vieillards 
(1859), Le Voyage (1859), La Fin de la journée (1861), and other poems 
written about the same time. The thought, the lyrical movement are super- 
posed on the stanza and line pattern, instead of being fitted into it, giving 
the contrapuntal effect that is so marked in this group of poems: 


La s’étalait jadis une ménagerie; 

La je vis, un matin, a Vheure oi sous les cieux 
Froids et clairs le Travail s’éveille, ov la voirie 
Pousse un sombre ouragan dans Vair silencieuz, 


Un cygne qui s’était évadé de sa cage, 

Et, de ses pieds palmés frottant le pavé sec, 

Sur le sol raboteux trainait son blanc plumage. 
Prés d’un ruisseau sans eau la béte ouvrant le bec 


Baignait nerveusement ses ailes dans la poudre. 


A final point, the most convincing of all to me, and the one which first 
set my mind working on this question, is the handling of the image in 
L’ Albatros. We have first the image, presented in detail, then the state- 
ment of what it represents, 


Le Poéte est semblable au prince des nuées. 


It is the formula used constantly by the romantic poets: by Vigny again 


19. Dedication, ‘‘A Arséne Houssaye,’’ of the Petits Poémes en prose. 
20. The first hemistich is found in Lamartine’s Le Poéte mourant (Les Fleurs du 
mal, ed. Crépet and Blin, p. 292). Pommier points out the parallel in form between 
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and again; by Hugo when he begins, 
Puits de V Inde! tombeaux! monuments constellés! 
and after a long descriptive passage concludes, 


Vous étes moins profonds et moins désespérés 
Que le destin, cet antre habité par nos craintes; 


by Musset, when the twenty-nine lines on the habits of the pelican are 
followed by 


Poéte, c’est ainsi que font les grands poétes. 


One might cite as a still less felicitous example Hugo’s La Vache, where 
the detailed genre picture of the farmyard scene, with the children drink- 
ing from the cow’s udders, leads up to the conclusion, 


Ainst, Nature! abri de toute créature! 

O mére universelle! indulgente Nature! 

Ainsi, tous a la fois, mystiques et charnels, 
Cherchant Vombre et le lait sous tes flancs éternels, 
Nous sommes la, savants, poétes, péle-méle, 
Pendus de toutes parts a ta forte mamelle! 


Or, even more startling, Gautier’s L’Hippopotame, with its three stanzas 
of excellent animal painting brought up short by 


Je suis comme V’hippopotame. 


The point that I want to bring out is that in all these poems the image, 
whether it is convincing or ludicrous, is developed for itself, with details, 
often very numerous, that have no bearing on what it stands for. The 
reader may be interested and moved by the image itself, but its signifi- 
cance is rarely borne in upon him until the poet makes it explicit. Accord- 
ing to the particular case, the reader may accept the significance willingly, 
as he does with Vigny, and at times with Hugo and Gautier, or he may 
have the details with which the poet has supplied him about the pelican, 
the cow, or the hippopotamus so present to his mind that the application 
seems incongruous, even comic. 

This treatment of the image is frequent in Baudelaire’s early poems. I 
have already quoted the 1844 version of Sur le Tasse en prison, where 
the description of Delacroix’s painting is followed by 





L’ Albatros and Gautier’s Le Pin des Landes: ‘“‘quatre quatrains, le dernier donnant 
le mot du symbole, qui est le méme ici et l4.”” (The last stanza of Gautier’s poem begins 
‘‘Le poéte est ainsi dans les Landes du monde.’’) But Pommier is using the parallel 
to suggest that Baudelaire is more likely to have read Gautier’s poem in the Poésies 
completes of 1845 than when it was first published in La Presse in 1840 (Dans les 
chemins de Baudelaire, p. 351). In any case the resemblance does not seem to me close 
enough to indicate more than a use of the familiar romantic formula by both Gautier 
and Baudelaire. 
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Ce rude travailleur, qui toujours lutte et veille 
Est Vembléme d’une ame, et des réves futurs. 


In Le Mawais Moine we have the description of the monk and then: 
“Mon 4me est un tombeau”; in La Cloche félée the reflections on the bells 
and then: ‘‘Moi, mon Ame est félée.”” Now I think that it can be said of 
all these examples, and of L’ Albatros as well, that the image remains a 
picture or a story until the poet elucidates it. When the elucidation comes, 
it is indeed always acceptable; Baudelaire, with a prescience lacking in 
the romantics, avoided the kind of detail that builds up in the reader a 
resistance to the interpretation of the image. He does, in these early 
poems, allow himself a certain amount of what might be called neutral 
detail, that neither clashes with the meaning nor adds anything to it. 
Later on, when he interlocks the image and its meaning more and more 
closely, every detail of the image is relevant and adds to the meaning. 
Moreover, when in the later poems he sets up his image in the traditional 
way, as he occasionally does, the meaning begins to emerge long before 
we are through with the image. In Le Flacon (1857), the first five stanzas 
are about the dusty bottle and only in the sixth do we reach 


Ainst, quand je serai perdu dans la mémoire 
Des hommes, dans le coin d’une sinistre armoire 
Quand on m’aura jeté, vieux flacon désolé, 
Décrépit, poudreuz, sale, abject, visqueux, félé, 


Je serait ton cercueil, aimable pestilence! 


But few readers will have failed to sense the meaning of the image before 
the poet makes it explicit and ties it to the image in the two final stanzas. 
Likewise in L’Irrémédiable (1857) a series of images is presented first, and 
then the interpretation given: 


—Emblémes nets, tableau parfait 
D’une fortune irrémédiable, 

Qui donne a penser que le Diable 
Fait toujours bien tout ce qu’tl fait! 


But here, as in Le Flacon, the images have conveyed their message to the 
reader before the poet sums it up in the second part of the poem. However 
in most of his later poems Baudelaire treats his central images very differ- 
ently. From the beginning image and meaning are woven into one texture. 
Any number of poems could be cited in which this is done in different 
ways. In L’Ennemi (1855) image and meaning are related at the start: 
Ma jeunesse ne fut qu’un ténébreux orage. 
— 


In the second Spleen (1857) the opening statement, 


J’ai plus de souvenirs que si j’avais mille ans, 
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is developed by a series of images that clarify and amplify it. In 
La Chevelure (1859) the parallel between hair and sea is suggested at the 
start, 


O toison, moutonnant jusque sur V’encolure! 
and carried on throughout the poem: 


Fortes tresses, soyez la houle qui m’enléve! 
Tu contiens, mer d’ébéne, un éblouissant réve 
De voiles, de rameurs, de flammes et de mats: 


Je plongerai ma téte amoureuse d’ivresse 
Dans ce noir océan ow Vautre est enfermé. 


Perhaps the most illuminating comparison for L’ Albatros is with Le Cygne. 
In the latter poem Baudelaire, far from starting with the image, plunges 
into the heart of the poetic vision to which the image has led 
him: ‘‘Andromaque, je pense 4 vous!’’ In the second stanza he begins to 
work back, first to the incident which recalled the episode of the swan 
(“je traversais le nouveau Carrousel’’), and then to the episode itself. 
Only in the second part is the image interpreted in so many words for the 
reader, who has long since sensed its meaning: 


Aussi devant ce Lowvre une image m’opprime: 
Je pense & mon grand cygne, avec ses gestes fous, 
Comme les exilés, ridicule et sublime, 

Et rongé d’un désir sans tréve! et puis a vous, 


Andromaque, des bras d’un grand époux tombée, 


and through the next stanzas the reverberations are prolonged to the final 
“4%, bien d’autres encor!”’ 

The comparison of L’ Albatros with Le Cygne seems to me a particularly 
pertinent one. Le Cygne was published in January, 1860, and so 
if Pommier were correct would be very close chronologically to L’ Albatros, 
which had appeared in print less than a year before. The two poems have 
the same type of image, a bird, as their center, and both seem to have been 
based on a personal experience of the poet, supplemented by literary sources. 
In both the basic incident is described in some detail. Yet all the differences 
I have noted between Baudelaire’s early poems and his later ones are dif- 
ferences between the three original stanzas of L’ Albatros and Le Cygne. 
L’ Albatros presents first an image, then the interpretation of the image, in 
a series of statements, set in “closed’’ stanzas and lines, using words that, 
with a few exceptions, are not particularly striking to the reader. In Le 
Cygne the poet, speaking in the first person, weaves the image and its 
significance into one, making frequent use of exclamation and apostrophe, 
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letting the stream of his revery overflow from stanza to stanza, from line 
to line, working everyday words as well as highly poetical ones into the 
fabric of his poem. The specific comparison of the two poems, together with 
the other parallels I have cited, makes me hesitate to believe that L’ Alba- 
tres was first composed in 1859. Whatever revision it may have undergone 
at that time—and one can only guess at the extent of that revision—it 
seems to me to be marked by its theme, much of its vocabulary, its tone, 
its structure, and its handling of the central image as basically an early 
poem. I have tried to quote extensively enough so that the reader will 
have before him not merely an array of what may seem at times somewhat 
pedestrian bits of evidence, but the poems, stanzas, and lines that led me 
to seek for such evidence. 

I started out on this problem merely with the hope of casting a different 
light on the vexed question of the date of L’ Albatros, by approaching it 
through the text itself rather than by the use of any other evidence. This 
approach has led me to more general reflections on the characteristics that 
mark Baudelaire’s greatest poems, and the way in which many of them ap- 
pear only gradually in his poetry. It is, to be sure, a continuous develop- 
ment; it would be the height of ineptitude to attempt to divide Baudelaire’s 
poetic career into “periods.” But this study has deepened my conviction 
that there is a development, that much in Baudelaire’s early poetry is 
traditional and conventional compared to his later poetry, though the 
germs of this are plain to see. I should venture to hope that this kind of 
study, carried on to other poems (especially those first published in the 
1857 edition or shortly before) might contribute further to the question 
of the chronology of Baudelaire’s poems, and also shed further light on the 
growth of his originality and poetic stature from 


Le Poéte est semblable au prince des nuées 
Qui hante la tempéte et se rit de Varcher; 
Exilé sur le sol au milieu des huées, 

Ses atles de géant l’empéchent de marcher, 


Ainsi dans la forét oii mon esprit s’exile 

Un vieux Souvenir sonne a plein souffle du cor! 

Je pense aux matelots oubliés dans une ile, 

Aux captifs, aux vaincus! . . . a bien d’autres encor! 


MARGARET GILMAN 
Bryn Mawr College 





JACQUES DE LACRETELLE FOR AND AGAINST 
PROUST 








“LES (UVRES qui exercent sur nous la meilleure influence ne sont pas du 
tout celles que nous sommes tentés d’imiter, mais celles qui nous éclairent 
sur nos ressources,’ wrote Jacques de Lacretelle in 1936 in L’Ecrivain 
public (page 16). At that time he was probably not even thinking of Proust, 
for it would have seemed paradoxical to invoke Proust in the presence of 
works like La Bonifas and Les Hauts Ponts which are, as Francois Mauriac 
early pointed out in the case of Szlbermann, composed “soigneusement, 
selon la méthode ancienne que M. Thibaudet reproche 4 M. Bourget de 
précher aux jeunes écrivains” (Nouvelle Revue Francaise, December, 1922). 
Ten years later, in Le Pour et le Contre— his most recent novel—, Lacretelle 
reassessed the Proustian influence on his own work in unmistakable terms. 
Today he would unquestionably agree that Proust’s work had a definite 
catalytic effect on his own. But in the light of the author’s reassessment, it 
is the duty of the literary historian to inquire further whether Lacretelle’s 
work does not show more tangible evidence of a relationship to Proust.’ 
Lacretelle first met Proust socially in the winter of 1914-1915 (ef. Les 
Aveux étudiés, page 28). He was already twenty-six but was still six years 
from his literary début. In fact, at the time he had not written anything.” 
But if, in his baggage, there was no embryonic version of his first novel, 
La Vie inquiéte de Jean Hermelin, the habits of introspection which were 
soon to provide a common meeting ground with Proust were already second 
nature with him. In Dix jours @ Ermenonville (reprinted in Aparté, page 
152) he claims to have begun this self-analysis at the age of seventeen, and 
his first protagonist, Jean Hermelin, provides the information that this 
“scientific” interest in himself grew out of his philosophical studies in the 
last year of the lycée. Lacretelle’s continuing admiration for Rousseau 
shows clearly that the strongest influence of all came from Les Confessions 
and that, like his later character Silbermann, he traversed at this time a 
romantic period, for the largely autobiographical Jean Hermelin confesses 
(page 35): “mes lectures m’avaient inspiré un culte pour la tristesse au 
point de dévier mon jugement.” The formal classicism of the official pro- 
1. The literary historian has now been considerably assisted by M. de Lacretelle 
himself who has had the kindness to read the original version of this article, based 
entirely on the published works or commentaries. His marginal comments are so 
illuminating that we have preserved many of them as footnotes in cases where we 
have not used them to alter the original text because of outright error of fact. M. de 


Lacretelle has shown extreme delicacy in not intervening in the critical judgments of 
the author of this article. 


2. The authority for this statement will become apparent shortly in the text of 
this article. 
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gram was powerless to impede this romantic onslaught.* Jean Hermelin 
says (page 42): “je négligeais le fond classique de mes études oi je n’aper- 
cevais qu’une beauté desséchée, infertile et, je le pense aujourd’hui, trop 
peu subjective,” all of which had its counterpart in real life when André 
Bellessort himself “relevait dans mes copies le jargon des symbolistes”’ 
(L’Ecrivain public, page 97). 

In 1915, under circumstances not yet elucidated,* he began work on the 
novel published five years later as La Vie inquiéte de Jean Hermelin. There 
is a legend, originating in Dix jours 4 Ermenonville and perpetuated by 
André Maurois (preface to Lacretelle, Morceaux choisis, page 9), which 
dates somewhat earlier the call to literature. Just as the “clochers de Mar- 
tinville” (Du cété de chez Swann, I, 258) revealed to Proust his literary 
vocation, so, after a period of youthful profligacy, the reading of Stendhal 
one summer during the contemplative void of the long “vac” is purported 
to have been the revelation which determined Lacretelle’s future career. 
‘‘Ainsi, sur ces eaux transparentes de la Cam, ot plongea si souvent Byron, 
naquit un écrivain frangais,” dramatizes Maurois. Although ultimately 


Stendhal does exert on Lacretelle a strong influence, nothing in the narra- 
tive of Jean Hermelin warrants the belief that at the time Lacretelle was 
especially sensitive to the classical qualities of Le Rouge et le Noir. Only 
later did he reap the full benefits of this reading, and one is even led to 
speculate whether Lacretelle would have been reminded of this episode if 


he had not felt the necessity of having his own “‘clochers de Martinville.”’ 
It was not the desire to emulate Stendhal which placed a pen in his hand 
but rather the compulsion to open up “‘comme une échappée sur moi- 
méme” (La Vie inquiéte, page 74). Before him he had a totally different 
model which was the “adolescent novel,” at the time an almost new literary 
genre.® “Je me plaisais au mélange du pathétique et du réalisme; et en 
particulier certains récits® d’enfances mélancoliques m’avaient puissamment 
frappé,” asserts Jean Hermelin (page 34). La Vie inquiéte closely follows 
the characteristic technique of the adolescent novel in describing the boy’s 
dawning awareness of the real world with its amoral attitudes which con- 
trast so sharply with his inner idealism. There is remotely something of 
Condillae and Rousseau in all this. 

Among all the possible models, Lacretelle now singled out Du cété de 
chez Swann which appeared to the relatively few readers of 1914 as an 

3. F. Guirand, ‘‘Lacretelle (Jacques de),’’ Larousse Mensuel, April 1938. 

4. M. de Lacretelle comments, in answer to a question: “‘J’ai dd commencer au 
cours de 1915.’’ But we do not know at this time whether Proust or anyone else urged 
him to write. M. de Lacretelle may presently publish an article on his relations with 
Proust which may shed further light on this point. 

5. Cf. Justin O’Brien, The Novel of Adolescence in Franc:. 

6. In reply to the question as to what he meant by “certains récits,’”’ M. de Lacre- 
telle now answers: “Dickens. Jack, d’Alphonse Daudet. L’enfant, de Jules Vallés. 
Petit-Ceur (plaquette trés peu connue, de Jean Viollis, qui retrace l’histoire d’un 


enfant trop sensible). La poésie symboliste, avec Samain, Rodenbach et leur goat de 
la tristesse et des névroses.”’ 
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adolescent novel written according to a magic new formula. The protagonist 
of Amour nuptial, whose literary career largely parallels that of the author, 
relates (page 55): 


Jusqu’alors je n’avais écrit que de courts morceaux pour traduire des impressions 
ou analyser des sentiments que j’avais éprouvés. C’était moins faute de sujets que 
par dédain de la chose inventée. Comme la plupart des jeunes hommes de mon 
Age qui se préparaient 4 écrire, je méprisais |’invention. Elle se présentait 4 nous 
sous les traits d’une déesse froide, vétue de draperies aux plis cassés et aux tons 
fanés. Nous la considérions comme une figure de rhétorique dont l’emploi est caduc. 
C’était en soi, tout au plus autour de soi, qu’il fallait trouver son sujet. 


Nowhere in his published work does Lacretelle disclose that it was really 
Proust’s work which provided the original orientation for his own, but, in 
answer to our inquiry, he has made this conclusive statement: 


J’ai rencontré Proust au cours de l’hiver 1914-1915, 4 mon retour de la guerre 
(guerre trés courte pour moi, aussi courte que celle de J.H.). Je venais de lire Du 
Cété de chez Swann. Je n’avais rien écrit alors. Et il est certain que cette lecture 
(premiére partie de Swann) m’a poussé vers l’introspection, le réve et les parties 
tourmentées, angoissées de mon adolescence. 


André Maurois (op. cit., page 9) summarily dismisses La Vie inquiéte as 
a novel from which the umbilical cord had not been cut. Certainly the reader 
feels immediately that the book is written with flesh and blood. How auto- 
biographical many of the details are it is impossible with our present knowl- 
edge’ of Lacretelle’s personal affairs to say, yet it is clear from a few remarks 
published elsewhere that the central fiction of the restless and psychologi- 
cally isolated adolescent beset with the torments of puberty is not fiction 
at all. “On m’a jugé hautain ou indifférent, paresseux ou incapable,”’ says 
Lacretelle (Aparté, page 175) of his own youth. At another point (zbid., 
page 167) he confides: ‘““Ayant lu tout ce qui m’avait été défendu, je ne 
lisais plus rien; j’étais passionné du jeu, et les plaisirs de la chair m’étaient 
trop faciles et me paraissaient trop insignifiants pour que je fusse tenté d’en 
user avec délicatesse.” It was at this time that his family shipped him off 
to a bucolic Cambridge after he had lost a large sum at gambling. In still 
another place (Les Aveux étudiés, page 84) he relates how he sold his first 
editions of Samain, Rodenbach, Loti and Maeterlinck: “... il me fallut 
apporter des présents 4 d’autres blondes dont les cheveux se dénouaient 
facilement.”” Of course, there is one major discrepancy between these 
alleged successes in the amorous field and the inability of Jean Hermelin 
to rise to the occasion, but we may assume an exact coincidence between 
fiction and reality in the period preceding Lacretelle’s first conquest. 

7. Guirand (loc. cit., note 3) states that Lacretelle’s father was in the consular 


service but that his son traveled with him, whereas Jean Hermelin stayed at home. 
In fiction and in reality, the father’s death occurred during the son’s childhood. 
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When Lacretelle finished La Vie inguiéte at the age of thirty-two, he 
had not yet attained serenity. Something—perhaps the war, perhaps his 
difficulty in beginning a literary career—kept him in the same turbulent 
frame of mind. In Diz jours a Ermenonville (Aparté, page 173), he writes 
of the period when he was composing? his first novel: 


I] y avait beaucoup d’incertitude dans ma vie. C’était l’hiver et il ne finissait pas; 
les murs ruisselaient sous le dégel et se recouvraient de glace le lendemain. Je 
ne me promenais guére que dans les rues et 4 la nuit tombée. Je laissai pousser ma 
barbe. Je relus Anna Karénine. .. . 


There is no need therefore to attribute the mood of this novel to an arti- 
ficially induced imitation of Proust. Rather, Proust’s impact on Lacretelle, 
like that on the jeunesse of the post-war period, was due to the fertility of 
the soil in which Proust’s ideas took root. 

No one but a genius like Proust? could momentarily have forced the 
basically objective Lacretelle into the subjective mold of the first part of 
La Vie inquiéte de Jean Hermelin. Although Lacretelle is satisfied to write 
with the simplicity and clarity which are so characteristic of his later work, 
faithful to the Proustian-symbolist aesthetic, he scorns invention, avoids 
realistic, objective description, and accepts as valid only that which has 
passed through his nervous system. For this reason we see only one small 
detail of Odette: “elle avait aux tempes une veinule azur qui faisait croire 
sa peau diaphane”’ (page 21). Except for two short passages (pages 39, 79) 
which could well be later additions, both characters and setting have no 
physical existence. Odette’s house (page 20) is merely a “demeure ancienne 
et d’un grand aspect.” In fact Lacretelle makes no effort to duplicate the 
realistic descriptions in Proust which, in spite of the subjective style follow- 
ing the stream of consciousness, are still distinctly Balzacian. 

Of his first meeting with Proust, Lacretelle later wrote in the Hommage 
ad Marcel Proust (article reprinted in Les Aveux étudiés, page 30): “‘. . . je 
n’oublierai jamais avec quel sentiment et quelle poésie singuliére il me parla 
des fleurs qui lui avaient inspiré le merveilleux passage sur la haie d’aubé- 
pines de Méséglise.”” Without attempting at this time to duplicate anything 
so intricate as the aubépine passages (Swann, I, 201), Lacretelle considers 
his primary mission to be the rendering of sensation, not the life-giving, 

8. He was obviously composing the novel from fragments to which he again al- 
ludes in note 23. Asked to specify a date for the actual writing of La Vie inquiéte, he 
says: ‘‘Hiver et printemps 1919. J’étais dans une petite ville de Seine et Marne: 
Provins.”’ 

9. Jean Hermelin’s attempt to understand himself has a remote resemblance, of 
course, to Gide’s quest for ‘‘authenticity.’’ But there is really nothing Gidean about 
La Vie inquitte de Jean Hermelin, or, if there is, then Proust is equally Gidean. 
Asked to express an opinion on this point, M. de Lacretelle replies: “‘Je ne vois pas 
l’influence de Gide sur Hermelin. Je n’ai jamais été un grand admirateur du premier 


Gide (Paludes, les Nourritures terrestres, etc.) et méme je le connaissais mal. Au 
moment od j’ai écrit J. H. je ne devais connaitre que l’Immoraliste et la Porte étroite.”* 
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simultaneous and instantaneous sensation of Les Nourritures terrestres— 
“place ton bonheur dans l’instant,” says Gide—but the happiness-bringing 
sensation whose subtle moods are captured by memory as in Proust. Jean 
Hermelin’s life is a tissue of moods, of sensations, rather than of events. 
A capital moment of his life occurs after a totally uneventful and langorous 
walk with Antoinette and Malo de Kernon (page 58) when, alone in the 
murkiness of his room, he is suspended in a world of sensations somewhere 
between reality and phantasy. Again, when he describes how, in childhood, 
he sought by artificial stimulation to conjure up visions of a dream world 
(page 10), one feels that a breath of poetry has passed his way, though it 
seems to blow even more from Rimbaud than from Baudelaire or Proust 
because of the almost complete absence of metaphors. 

According to Proust’s system, the best means of capturing an authentic 
sensation is through the rarissime involuntary memory. Lacretelle has the 
same reverence for involuntary memory, which is enough evidence to 
justify any rapprochement with Proust. There is no “madeleine” in La Vie 
inquiete de Jean Hermelin but there is a “sonate de Vinteuil’’ (page 89) 
which resurrects the sensational past just like the cup of teaand madeleine: 


Ma mére, parmi ces choses bouleversées, semblait étre également la proie d’om- 
bres. Elle alla au piano, elle qui des années durant n’avait touché une note, et se 
mit 4 jouer. C’étaient des airs qu’elle m’avait fait entendre pendant toute mon 
enfance; et chaque son, comme s’il efit délivré de la prison obscure de ma mémoire, 
en méme temps qu’un frére identique, une foule disparate d’autres captifs, m’ap- 
porta des images variées de ce temps. 

La puissance du souvenir me tenait immobile et muet prés du piano. Et bientét, 
sous le jeu des doigts agiles, Coullanges se trouva reconstruit. Toutes les heures 
des jours d’alors se déroulérent devant mes yeux, comme en une ronde enfantine: 
Vinstant éblouissant du réveil, devant la blancheur des draps et d’une tasse de lait; 
midi, sonnant dans le jardin tout brdilant parmi le vol d’insectes scintillants qui 
semblaient des parcelles enflammées; le crépuscule, pendant lequel on voyait la 
maison, les arbres, le ciel, toutes le choses se décolorer l’une par l’autre; la nuit, 
enfin d’un bleu profond, ot déja s’*ébauchait le fantastique des réves. 


Never was a Lacretelle passage more Proustian; this time the very syntax 
comes straight from the pages of A la recherche du temps perdu. Unlike 
Proust who founds his entire aesthetic on this uncommon sensation, Lacre- 
telle does not cause his novel to grow from involuntary memory but merely 
relates this experience in its chronological place. To have done otherwise 
would have made the imitation too patent. In fact, the general structure of 
the work is not Proustian since it progresses logically and chronologically, 
except, strangely enough, in the more objective second part where there 
are traces of the Proustian leit-motiv technique. In the trenches, Jean 
Hermelin is continually escaping by memory from the realistic horrors of 
war into the happier oases of his past. It is a logical and human reaction 
but fraught with Proustian possibilities, even in the midst of an objective 
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and essentially chronological narrative. Sometimes the association of ideas 
is startling: 


...@t je ne puis m’empécher de remarquer chaque projectile. Des comparaisons 
instantanées surgissent, dans la seconde du passage ou de |’éclatement: |’étrave 
d’un bateau fendant la mer, une caisse en bois qui se rompt. Et, par association, 
je pense A des promenades en barque que j’ai faites sur les cétes de Bretagne, A 
une boutique d’emballeur qui est située 4 Passy, prés de notre maison (page 197). 


Each of these flash-backs gives us hitherto unsuspected fragments of in- 
formation about events in the first part of the novel, the most amazing 
being that the adolescent had once been permitted by Antoinette to come 
into her room while she was dressing” and that he had been disgusted 
(page 216). Such a tardy revelation, which is entirely justified by the struc- 
ture of the Proustian novel, may well have been an unplanned addition; 
but, in view of the logical sequence of events in the first part of the novel 
and the somewhat different motivation ascribed to Jean Hermelin’s be- 
havior towards Antoinette, the revelation produces the same effect of 
surprise as many a similar passage in Proust. 

Despite Lacretelle’s subjective aesthetic at this time, there is no attempt 
on his part, as there is on Proust’s, to probe scientifically into his subcon- 
scious as distinct from his conscious. But all the trappings of the subcon- 
scious are present from dreams to sexual motivation. Just as Proust places 
his novel under the invocation of sleep, so does Lacretelle begin with a 
dream world to which we have already alluded. Since flash-backs are 
absent from the first part of the novel, the dream is part of a recollection 
of childhood and not a vehicle for recapturing childhood memories as in 
Proust. Another passage much later in the novel recalls Proust’s initial 
dream passage (Swann, I, 11) in which a false position of his thigh during 
sleep gave birth to a woman: 


La maladie me créait comme un corps jumeau qui était mon ennemi. Ennemi 
vigilant qui appuyait sur ma poitrine lorsque je restais étendu sur le dos, venait se 
glisser le long de mon flanc lorsque je cherchais un apaisement dans une position 
autre et me dérobait aussitét la bonne fraicheur imprévue que ce mouvement m’avait 
fait découvrir dans un coin inexploré du lit (page 69). 


There may be a tenuous connection between Proust’s psychiatric method 
of unveiling a character’s hidden reality by spying on his inadvertent 
language (A l’ombre des jeunes filles en fleurs, 1, 116) and the fact that the 
use of the words gentil, petit and joli by Lucienne (page 102) reveals to the 
inhibited Jean Hermelin an unsuspected ingenuousness. But sexual motiva- 
tion in these days is the surest proof that an author has heard of the sub- 
conscious and a distinctly Freudian sexuality is rampant in La Vie inquiéte 
de Jean Hermelin (though Freud was practically unknown in France even 


10. This scene might have some connection with that in A l’ombre . . . (III, 230) 
where Albertine receives Marcel in her bedroom. 
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in 1920). All of Hermelin’s complexes at puberty come from a feeling of 
impurity and guilt in the presence of sex; hence he flees his perverted com- 
rades at the lycée, rejects the advances of girls and, later, of women, and 
even shuns the sight of naked bodies of his own sex at the same time that 
he embraces nude statues in the park of Versailles and spies on couples 
making love in the dark. The tension is finally relaxed in the second half 
of the book when he succeeds in swimming shamelessly with his regimental 
comrades. This libidinous behavior may not have a literary origin at all in 
Lacretelle’s case, or it may have some other literary source, but, even before 
Sodome et Gomorrhe, he could have found similar themes in Proust (cf. 
Swann, I, 214). 

The Oepidus complex also plays as prominent a role in Lacretelle’s novel 
as in Proust’s. Much later Lacretelle wrote in L’Ecrivain public (page 66): 
“Je n’ai jamais perdu la mémoire du jour ot je me suis apercu que je 
n’avais plus le besoin physique d’embrasser quotidiennement ma mére.”’ 
The passage follows closely a discussion of Proust, which indicates that he 
was strongly impressed by the episode of the “‘good night kiss” in Du cété 
de chez Swann (I, 45)."' Hence it is not surprising to find a suggestion of 
this episode in La Vie inquiéte in the mention of the “moment de souhaiter 
le bonsoir’”’ (page 10) and in this passage (page 31): 


Irascible, mon pére |’était avec moi aussi bien qu’avec d’autres. I] ne tolérait plus 
les signes de ma trop vive sensibilité. ... Je me tournais vers ma mére, invoquant 


son témoignage, mais elle était trop soucieuse de la santé de mon pére pour ne pas 
]’approuver et elle le faisait avec une connivence criante et maladroite. 


It is then that Jean Hermelin nurses thoughts of a dramatic suicide which 
will inspire his ungrateful parents with remorse. Whereas this violent atti- 
tude and the subsequent estrangement from both parents bring about 
decided deviations from Proust, the reader is constantly reminded of Proust 
by the feeling of guilt which haunts the narrator after his father’s death 
(page 37): ‘“‘Ma conscience m’accusait d’avoir haté sa mort, si ce n’est de 
l’avoir appelée, par ma complaisance 4 m’imaginer orphelin.” All of this 
suggests the guilt which Marcel felt after the death of his grandmother. 
As the grandmother comes to life in a dream (Le Cété de Guermantes, II, 
176), so the father lives again, though on his deathbed, at the end of La 
Vie inquiéte (page 211), recalled into being by the agonizing death of the 
soldier Coudret. The literary historian will object immediately that this 

11. M. de Lacretelle has forwarded a copy of an unpublished letter in which Proust, 
thanking him for sending La Vie inquiéte, comments on the passages ‘‘qui décrivent 
cette enfance dont la richesse de vie intérieure est si peu soupgonnée autour de vous, 
le premier baiser, l’effroyable effort pour ‘rejoindre,’ et l’analyse des scrupules qui 
le dictent. .. .’’ It is to be hoped that M. de Lacretelle soon will publish this letter 
and the remainder of his correspondence with Proust. This letter contains the im- 
portant information that Proust was making overtures to introduce Lacretelle into 


the N.R.F. group. M. de Lacretelle has other correspondence dating from 1920 and 
dealing with the attempts which Proust made to get him the Goncourt prize. 
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parallel is unwarranted because Le Cé6té de Guermantes appeared in Novem- 
ber, 1920. Since Lacretelle had no advance knowledge" of the contents cf 
Proust’s new book, we can only conclude that similarity of theme and man- 
ner have produced a fortuitous resemblance. 

There are still other random resemblances between La Vie inquiéte de 
Jean Hermelin and A la recherche du temps perdu. Jean encounters the 
demi-mondaine Lucienne in the Bois de Boulogne as Marcel encountered 
the former cocotte Odette de Crécy (A l’ombre . . ., II, 55). There are simi- 
larities in names: Odette, to begin with. And it is a curious fact that all the 
other female characters, like those of Proust, bear the feminine form of 
masculine names: Antoinette, Germaine, Lucienne and Adrienne, a point 
on which recent commentators of Proust have erected many hypotheses 
which we need not necesszrily extend to Lacretelle. A faint suggestion of 
the Proustian theory of love, as brought out particularly in Un Amour de 
Swann, is apparent in this passage (page 27): 


Lorsque je contemplais de prés une femme qui me plaisait, j’étais saisi instinctive- 
ment par les dehors charmants que m’offrait son visage: c’était, par exemple, un 
réseau de veines bleu, une palpitation candide des narines et des paupiéres; et alors, 
ces innocentes parcelles de séduction m’effrayaient 4 jamais, car, par raisonnement, 
elles avaient éveillé et rendu positive la notion de l’incertitude et de la déloyauté. 


Finally, the Bergsonian notion of the essence of time, time which is sus- 
pended and includes past, present and future, is suggested by Lacretelle, 
as it frequently is by Proust, in the form of a sudden awakening in unrec- 
ognized surroundings (page 69): 


Epuisé, je m’endormais. Et si l’obscurité tombait alors, il arrivait qu’A mon réveil 


j’avais perdu la notion du temps et celle de l’étre. . .. La vie semblait flotter alen- 
tour, dans les ténébres, détachée de ma personne errante. 


Evidence not now available may some day prove that it is incorrect to 
ascribe to Proustian influence many details which could be explained by 
the personal biography of Lacretelle. Similarly there may be a slight exag- 
geration in rendering Proust responsible for influences really due to the 
intellectual climate of the period. In Amour nuptial, the narrator, who bears 
many resemblances to Lacretelle himself, refers to his early association 
with a very “modern” literary group haunted by the idea of “‘la représenta- 
tion mentale des choses’”’ (page 21). However, in the light of the author’s 
reply to a question on this point, we are forced to minimize the significance 
of even this passage since it now proves to be entirely invented. ‘“‘J’ai 
toujours eu des amitiés intellectuelles, mais n’ai fait partie d’aucun groupe 
littéraire,” the author assures us." In the last analysis, the multiplicity of 

12. So he assures us in answer to a question. 

13. In answer to a request for more precise information on his literary relations at 
this time, M. de Lacretelle says: “En 1919 et 1920, l’un de mes amis avait fondé une 
petite revue l’@il de Beuf et m’avait demandé d’en assumer la direction nominale 
avec Henri de Montherlant. J’ai publié lA des extraits de Jean Hermelin et de petits 
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resemblances to Proust indicates that, whatever the source of many of the 
details, only the presence of a powerful figure like him can explain their 
assemblage in La Vie inquiéte de Jean Hermelin. 

There is an abrupt change of manner in the second half of the novel when 
the still restless adolescent records some of his war experiences in his diary. 
Although the narrator states that there was an interval between the writing 
of the first part and the second, the author himself affirms, in reply to our 
inquiry, that the interval is entirely fictional and that the difference in 
style is unconscious." Yet the fact remains that, without having abandoned 
certain Proustian techniques, Jean Hermelin has suddenly become a realist 
who is fully aware of the external world which he now takes time to de- 
scribe. The battle-scarred city of Clermont-en-Argonne, which is precisely 
the front on which Lacretelle fought in real life, and the battle-weary 
veterans whom he, the recruit, is seeing for the first time, make a vivid, 
realistic impression on him which he succeeds in setting down with artistry 
and precision. Even his love affair with the adulterous Adrienne is described 
with an objectivity inspired by Madame Bovary from which Lacretelle 
transplants (page 159) the imaginary milestones which Charles Bovary 
erects to spur himself to ask pére Rouault for his daughter’s hand. 

Clearly a new Lacretelle is already burgeoning, a Lacretelle whose innate 
artistry and sense of logic rebel against the subjective formula. His reply 
to another question permits us to say with certainty that the evolution 


away from Proust had begun when he was writing the final version of La 
Vie inquiéte de Jean Hermelin at Provins in the winter and spring of 1919, 
for he says: “J’y ai passé trois mois, occupé & refaire entiérement J.H., 
c’est-a-dire 4 composer un récit plus objectif et 4 donner 4 mon personnage 
une ligne psychologique plus cohérente.”’ 

In 1922, the year of Proust’s death, the break with Proust seems to be 
irrevocably made with the publication of Silbermann. The great fault of 





articles critiques. L’@il de Beuf a eu une dizaine de numéros. . . . C’était un amuse- 
ment sans portée et auquel je ne m’attachais nullement. 

Aprés la publication de Silbermann, j’ai rencontré souvent Cocteau, Radiguet, 
mais tout en restant 4 l’écart des tentatives et des éclats de Cocteau. 

Vers la méme époque (peu avant la publication de Silbermann) je fais la con- 
naissance de Riviére, puis, chez Riviére, de Gide. Cela se passe en juin 1922. Alors je 
me lie beaucoup avec Gide et le groupe de la N.R.F. En été 1922, je vais & Pontigny 
(c’est la seule fois).’’ 

14. He comments: “‘Mais pourquoi est-ce ainsi? je n’en sais rien. Dans la Bonifas 
aussi, il y a deux parties avec un ton différent dans chacune d’elles. On dirait que mes 
personnages et mon sujet méme sortent lentement d’une inspiration due & |’intro- 
spection, au souvenir, puis que, dans un deuxiéme temps, |’action proprement dite 
s’empare d’eux. Est-ce parce que j’ai besoin de solides fondations psychologiques pour 
construire mon roman avant qu’il s’éléve au jour? . . . que j’ai envie de voir ce qui se 
passe sous terre? ... Est-ce parce que chacun de mes personnages et méme chacun 
de mes romans produit (& mon insu) la courbe de ma propre évolution, d’abord 
réveries, observation secréte, vie intérieure, puis passage 4 la création artistique? 

. Je n’en sais rien. . . Mais votre remarque sur J.H. peut s’appliquer, il me sem- 
ble, & la Bonifas et méme, dans une certaine mesure, 4 le Pour et le Contre.” 
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these subjective authors, Lacretelle says later in L’Ecrivain public (page 
82), ‘‘c’est qu’ils ignorent les différentes moutures de la production littéraire, 
ils n’ont qu’un livre en eux, comme ils n’ont qu’un seul corps et une seule 
vie.”’ The experience of writing La Vie inquiéte has momentarily convinced 
him that he has said everything possible about his life in a meager 235 
pages, which is a paltry and discouraging performance in comparison with 
Proust. Silbermann is a manifest endeavor to escape from the subjective 
formula, to get outside himself by creating a character who has both an 
inner and outer reality, being the product of both observation and empathy. 
In reality, Lacretelle was quick to develop a propensity for the traditional 
well-knit plot evolving around a psychological generalization. How classi- 
cally his mind works in these matters is seen from his essay on ‘“‘Les Romans 
de La Rochefoucauld” in L’Ecrivain public (page 46) in which he shows 
how a psychological abstraction readily inspires him with a plot for a 
novel. 

The story of Silbermann is simply and classically told; it is fully as ob- 
jective and as subtle as Adolphe to which, if we may believe the narrator 
of Amour nuptial (page 22), the author has now returned-—after stopping 
en route at Dominique, one of the two books which Jean Hermelin (page 
203) took with him to the trenches. Like Benjamin Constant, Lacretelle 
has been able to dominate his subjective materials, for Silbermann is still 
subjective in the sense that some of the materials come from La Vie inquiéte 
de Jean Hermelin. Jean Hermelin is split into two parts: to Silbermann 
goes in a much more intensified form the persecution which he underwent 
at the lycée because of his aloofness; to the narrator goes in the same degree, 
but for new reasons, his childhood hostility towards his parents. Still an- 
other biographical but successfully objectified element is the Protestant 
background” of the narrator, a theme which he had not hitherto exploited. 
Of course, the crowning proof of the objectivity and hence of the originality 
of his new book is the fact that Silbermann, in so far as he is a Jew and 
suffers the persecution of a Jew, is an invented character. Never did he 
witness such a persecution of a Jew at the Lycée Janson, Lacretelle hastens 
to reassure us in Les Aveux étudiés, although such things could have hap- 
pened when minds were still fermenting as a result of the Dreyfus case. 
Much later, in Idées dans un chapeau (page 236), he acknowledged that his 
Silbermann was not unrelated to Bloch, the least subtle and the most 
Balzacian of Proust’s creations. The antipathy which Bloch inspires in 
Marcel’s family (Swann, I, 135) and his lack of literary discrimination re- 
sulting from a facility in pastiche (A l’ombre ..., Il, 199) are two details 
reproduced extensively in Silbermann. But in contrast to the crude carica- 
ture of Bloch, Silbermann is a strikingly human character observed with an 
impartiality lacking in Proust. 

To all intents and purposes, Lacretelle in 1922 has forsaken the moderns 


15. Information from personal source. 
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and gone over into the classical camp. In fact, he considers it the price of 
originality. In L’Ecrivain public (page 62) he says that he considers the 
novel to be a classical tragedy in which the basic psychology of the charac- 
ter is an inexorable fatum leading him to his doom. Momentarily he gives 
up the idea of embracing the totality of an existence and is satisfied to per- 
fect his classical art in the short story. Silbermann is a long short story. 
This is followed by La Mort d’Hippolyte and La Belle Journée. In similar 
fashion the protagonist of Amour nuptial, after writing a novel called, 
precisely, Silbermann, works on additional short stories, each with a psy- 
chological generalization as the point of departure. Although the protagonist 
of Amour nuptial does not go on to the next step which is to write a full- 
fledged psychological novel, Lacretelle does take that step in 1925 with the 
publication of La Bonifas in which he achieves truly Flaubertian objectiv- 
ity in representing the total life of an ordinary person in a realistic provin- 
cial setting made from the composite observation of Provins, Compiégne, 
and Beauvais (cf. preface of 1945 edition to La Bonifas, reprinted in Idées 
dans un chapeau, page 234). If, by his own admission (ibid.), he gets the 
idea of Marie Bonifas’ basic abnormality from Proust’s Sodome et Gomorrhe 
and from Freud, the resemblance between Proust and Lacretelle ceases 
there. For the reader, at least, there is nothing mysterious about the be- 
havior of Marie Bonifas because every recess of her soul is explored with 
classical lucidity and clarity so that in the end she seems more normal 
than most people. After that, more short stories and the crowning objective 
achievement of Les Hauts Ponts in which, to give an illusion of even greater 
“total”? existence, the author now embraces the lives of three generations. 
The slight disunity resulting from the need to encompass so much reality 
in one novel is about the only thing which reminds one of Proust. Even 
the delicately turned magnolia passage in Sabine (page 63), so obviously 
inspired by the aubépines of Du cété de chez Swann, is so much the result 
of conscious artistry that the Proust imprint" is hardly visible, even though 
the magnolia comes up four additional times (Sabine, page 84; Les Fian- 
cailles, pages 39, 93; La Monnaie de plomb, page 190) almost as a leitmotiv. 
In all other respects the novel is classical because it exploits one central 
abstraction, Lise Darembert’s love for her family estate, and because the 
author displays unusual skill in first observing and then recreating, with an 
objectivity and penetration worthy of Balzac, the Vendée region which he 
did not know (Les Aveux étudiés, page 109) before deciding to use it as 
the setting for his novel. Proust seems aitogether to have disappeared from 
view and, although we sense that autobiographical sources might explain 
some of the details—the lycée episodes” and the profligacy of Alexis, per- 

16. In Sabine (p. 42) the name Froberville was evidently borrowed from Proust. 
There is also a duc de Norrois in Silbermann (p. 102), which suggests the Proustian 
name Norpois. 


17. The augmented sadism of these lycée pupils may well be an influence of Gide’s 
Les Faux-Monnayeurs. 
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haps—it is clear that these characters are no more Lacretelle than Madame 
Bovary is Flaubert. If we consider only these truly original novels and 
other short stories which we have not mentioned, we may readily agree 
that it is superfluous to know anything about the biography of Lacretelle 
himself. 

In all this objectivity, Amour nuptial, which Lacretelle published in 1929 
between the realistic summits of La Bonifas and Les Hauts Ponts, is an 
anachronism. To be sure, the author does follow his characteristic formula 
of building the novel around a psychological abstraction, this time the 
problem of creating, precisely, an objective novel. Furthermore the prob- 
lem itself is drametized in the theme of conjugal incompatibility, in a man- 
ner analogous to that of Gide’s L’Immoraliste minus the homosexuality. 
But the subjectivity is also inescapable. Though the conjugal drama is not 
autobiographical since Lacretelle had not yet married,’ nevertheless the 
narrator seems a more mature, if much less inhibited, Jean Hermelin 
rather than the continuation of the narrator of Silbermann which he is 
supposed to be. On one hand, the style as a whole resembles that of Silber- 
mann in its concern for simple psychological notation, but on the other 
hand there are curious vestiges of the Proustian themes and manner. 

Like a Proustian novel, Amour nuptial begins with an invocation to 
memory on the very first page: 


Car étre seul sur la terrasse d’Aiguesbelles, lorsque le soleil vient de contourner le 
toit du mas, me donne une heureuse plénitude. A la vue de la magnanerie et de ses 
petites ouvertures grillées, 4 la vue des vignobles et de la garrigue, les souvenirs 
reviennent en foule dans ma téte. . . . quand je m’accoude sur la pierre, qui ne dégage 
plus qu’une chaleur de cendre, chaque objet, devant moi, se laisse capter aisément, 
décharge son poids de souvenirs, puis s’envole avec sérénité. 


And he goes on to describe the fig tree, symbolical of happiness, which 
reappears at each crucial moment of his life. Although there is a new firm- 


ness in this poetic style, there is also a nostalgic reminder of the days when 
Lacretelle swore by other gods. It is not so amazing therefore to find this 
exponent of Parnassian impassibility lingering on other pages before his 
own “clochers de Martinville” (page 34): 


... il m’est arrivé de m’arréter devant un paysage, un arbre, un pan de ciel, et de 
les considérer tout d’abord comme des mystéres indéchiffrables. Mais, si j’essayais 
mentalement de les décrire, il me semblait aussitét que je pénétrais quelque chose 
du mystére; il me semblait méme que si, par chance, j’avais réussi A trouver les 
épithétes les plus justes, peut-tre une expression unique, je serais arrivé 4 élucider 
complétement le mystére de cet arbre ou de ce ciel. Voild pourquoi j’ai envie d’écrire. 


The descriptive passages of this book are particularly remarkable when 
coming from the pen of an avowedly objective writer because they are made 
almost completely of sensations. 


18. Information from personal source. 
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Because of this subjectivity one’s first impulse is to reject the date 1929 
for Amour nuptial and to speculate whether the novel might not bear some 
relationship to the early manuscript about “la manifestation d’une hérédité 
protestante chez un homme vivant dans un milieu catholique,” from which 
the dissatisfied and experimenting author originally extracted Silbermann 
(Journal de colére,”* reprinted in A parté, page 123). M. de Lacretelle’s reply 
on this point proves that this hypothesis is incorrect and confirms André 
Maurois’s statement (op. cit., page 10) that Amour nuptial and Le Retour 
de Silbermann,” also dated 1929, were originally one novel. Le Retour, of 
course, is a short and entirely objective epilogue to the narrative of Szlber- 
mann, and the date 1929 seems entirely appropriate. What, then, is the 
explanation for the subjectivity of Amour nuptial? M. de Lacretelle’s reply 
furnishes the answer. After publishing the complete novel in Candide under 
the title of Le Retour de Silbermann,” the author was displeased with the 
result. To continue in his own words: 


Une fois publié dans le journal, ce roman ne m’a pas plu. Intrigue trop mélodrama- 
tique, ai-je trouvé, récit un peu long. Alors j’ai détaché la premiére partie (le mariage, 
la vie conjugale d’un intellectuel protestant) et cette opération a souligné le ca- 
ractére gidien du personnage. Mais, 4 l’origine, le récit était beaucoup plus objectif, 
beaucoup plus roman. Et voild ce qui explique ce que vous nommez trés justement 
V’anachronisme. Mais il n’y a aucun rapport entre cette premiére version du Retour 
de Silbermann et le roman dont il est question dans le Journal de Colére. Pas davan- 
tage n’ai-je pensé A cette suite au temps ot j’écrivais Silbermann. En somme j’avais 
écrit un roman beaucoup plus objectif. Il m’a déplu et je l’ai divisé (en y apportant 
pas mal de retouches) en deux récits ov j’ai insisté sur le je et l’apparence de l’auto- 
biographie qui me semblaient donner un meilleur éclairage aux faits. De cette 
opération, Maurois a été au courant. II en parle, si je ne me trompe, dans son 
introduction aux Morceaux Choisis, et semble regretter ma décision. C’était aussi 
Vavis de Jean Paulhan, 4 qui j’avais fait lire mon manuscrit. D’autres, que j’ai 
suivis, ne furent pas de cet avis. Je venais de lire 4 ce moment Si le grain ne meurt, 
et la confession gidienne m’a peut-étre influencé vers un accent plus autobiogra- 
phique. 


Thus it is now clear that, in attempting to recapture the authentic note of 
the personal narrative, Lacretelle has unintentionally recaptured his earlier 
and more Proustian manner and has retrogressed even beyond the stage 
of Silbermann, in which the personal narrative was completely subjugated 
by the author’s determination to be objective and in which the lyrical de- 


19. It is interesting to note that the first editions of both the Journal des Fauz- 
Monnayeurs and Colére suivi d’un Journal appeared in 1926. Gide’s work contained 
this dedication: ‘‘J’offre ces cahiers d’exercices et d’études 4 mon ami Jacques de 
Lacretelle et 4 ceux que les questions de métier intéressent.”’ 

20. In this brief novel the marriage of Mme Silbermann to the royalist Vicomte 
de Montclar-Lagrange recalls similar fusions of the social castes in Le Temps retrouvé. 

21. Of the plot of this original version which we have not yet seen M. de Lacretelle 
says: ‘‘L’amie de Silbermann apparaissait dés la premiére partie, habitant comme 
gouvernante chez le narrateur. Puis elle disparaissait et le narrateur la retrouvait 
bien des années plus tard.”’ 
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scriptive passages, the last remnants of the Proustian manner to be found 
at frequent intervals in most of his other works, are noticeably absent.” 
It would be temerarious to define Lacretelle as an author with secret 
Proustian ambitions who, for some reason, pays lip-service to a classical 
ideal. On the contrary, his innate artistic sense explains his classical attitude 
but does by no means cause him to turn his back on Proust and the Twenti- 
eth Century, as we soon find in examining his critical essays during his most 
classical period. About the time he was completing Les Hauts Ponts, he 
wrote in L’Ecrivain public (page 83), regretting that he had been incapable 
of writing another Ulysses: “Et s’il est permis de se mettre en cause soi- 
méme, que les péres de ces monstres sachent que ceux qui sont venus a 
la création artistique par la culture classique et l’amour de la colonne 
grecque s’en vont réver parfois, avec d’obscures convoitises, devant les 
blocs de Vile de Paques.”’ In the same group of essays, after defining his 
aesthetic in terms of the traditional psychological novel, he underlines his 
contemporary affiliations by emphasizing in the motivation of a character 
the importance of “les empreintes ineffacables recues aux premiers Ages 
de la vie, les obscurs cheminements de la sensualité, bref toutes les forces 
secrétes qui pésent sur la volonté’”’ (page 62). And he continues: ‘‘Pour ma 
part, ce sont ces recherches, ces plongées au fond de nos ténébres, qui m’ont 
donné le gofit d’écrire des romans.’”’ Though submitted to the arrangement 
of art in a manner proscribed by Proust’s subjective aesthetic, Lacretelle’s 
delicate, effeminate characters who react to the minutiae of life are as much 
the product of introspection as of observation. At bottom his art is not so 
far removed from that of Proust after all; only the outer form is deceptive. 
That is what Olivier Le Maistre realizes as, nearing his untimely death, he 
appraises his craft. Because he is out of step with the younger generation 
who demand an “engaged” literature and who refuse to discuss any longer 
“si les bulles crevées de Proust valent mieux que les bulles de savon d’Alain 
Fournier” (Le Pour et le Contre, I1, 237), he regrets the day when literature 
dealt with “l’analyse, l’introspection, la lumiére qui glisse sur les parois 
d’une caverne, la sonde qui plonge et s’accroche aux profondeurs” (II, 327). 
Lacretelle’s latest novel, Le Pour et le Contre, seems at first to be as 
anachronistic in his work as Amour nuptial. That is not because he has 
elected to write a novel about a contemporary author torn between Gidean 
and Proustian influences, for such a subject could have been treated within 
the framework of the traditional psychological novel, but rather because, 
with amazing versatility, he has written his novel in recognizably Proustian 
form. To take him altogether seriously would be to misconstrue his inten- 
tions; there is a subtle humor in the background of this novel which strikes 
22. Actually there is one such lyrical passage in Silbermann (p. 22). All other de- 
scriptive passages, dealing almost exclusively with the physical appearance of the 
characters, are the objective creations of a painstaking and observant craftsman— 


even though this craftsmanship consists in giving all such passages a final subjective 
touch so that the reader is convinced that the narrator was really an eyewitness. 
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an entirely new note in this hitherto serious work. Did not Flaubert write 
Bowvard et Pécuchet? Lacretelle’s humor, which the unsuspecting reader 
may altogether miss, consists in playing subtle games with literary influ- 
ences and real literary figures only faintly disguised. The prestidigitation of 
a novel about writing a novel is a parody of Les Faux-Monnayeurs which 
is all the more amusing because the unpublished manuscript is lost in the 
Atlantic Ocean. The implausibility of Olivier Le Maistre’s arrival in New 
York at the very moment that his lost but not forgotten stepson is indicted 
for kidnapping is a subtle dig at Gide (and a reflection on American mores), 
as also are the final torpedoing scene which is a re-doing of the sinking of 
the Bourgogne and the banquet of Le Sel de la terre which, even to the 
brandished revolver, is the banquet of the Argonautes all over again. It is 
even difficult, when in this frame of mind, to take too seriously the ostensible 
theme of the book which is Le Maistre’s responsibility in the crime of his 
stepson, to whom he gave his name twenty years before in a fit of youthful 
irresponsibility—all the more so because the plot is a parody of La Monnaie 
de plomb and because the criminal writes a self-analytical letter to his former 
professor just as Greslou writes to Adrien Sixte in Bourget’s Le Disciple. 

The same humor prevents tks discerning reader from taking altogether 
seriously the Proustian form of the novel. When Olivier Le Maistre, as a 
young man, decides to imitate Proust, he begins by recapturing his past; a 
painted Easter egg, perceived in a shop window (I, 60), becomes his ‘‘made- 
leine’”’ which releases his past by means of involuntary memory. Even the 
panorama of contemporary society (“un roman écrit comme on travaille 
& une tapisserie, sans lAcher un point” [II, 327]) infected with “la déman- 
geaison dont souffre notre époque” (I, 57), which is the central theme of 
the novel from the Proustian angle, is an obvious pastiche—particularly 
the extraordinarily well-done description of Mrs. Otis’ venez-comme-vous- 
étes ball. Le Maistre himself is a singularly Proustian character because he 
is so undynamic, being entirely oriented towards his past which is continu- 
ally impinging on his present in the form of involuntary recollections. Le 
Pour et le Contre, in this light, appears as an unusual literary achievement 
when an author, in complete lucidity, is able so completely to mimic an- 
other. 

But the mimicry stops somewhat short of the style since Lacretelle does 
not try to reproduce Proust’s stream of consciousness but merely reproduces 
the flavor of Proust in his own crystalline prose. That is logical because 
Olivier Le Maistre is represented as a classical author who has secret but 
never realized Proustian ambitions. Lacretelle not only parodies others but 
he parodies himself since the literary career of Le Maistre so closely follows 
his own, beginning with an adolescent novel” and culminating in the realiza- 

23. Much later (II, 180) we are informed that Le Maistre’s first unpublished liter- 


ary attempt was the Cahier d’ombre noire which dealt with the ‘‘préjugé de l’amour 
filial.’ Thus he makes his character out to have been a disciple of Gide in the very 
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tion that, despite his espousal of a classical esthetic, he is essentially a 
twentieth-century introspective. In fact, Le Pour et le Contre so closely 
parodies Amour nuptial in the classico-Proustian literary doctrines of the 
novel-writing protagonists and in the conjugal dramas™ which arise from 
the divergency between the artistic intent of the husbands and the idealism 
of the wives, that Lacretelle’s proximity to Proust when he wrote Amour 
nuptial now seems confirmed. Lacretelle is judging his earlier self and his 
earlier aspirations, but there is no reason to conclude that he is still the 
same man with the same aspirations—in spite of his attempt to lead us 
unwittingly into this error by supplying certain authentic biographical 
details such as the consulship of Le Maistre pére in the Near East or Le 
Maistre’s education at the Lycée Janson and his frequent lectures in the 
provinces and abroad (Canada is the pretext for some excellent realistic 
description, almost the only description in the book). 

All this parody should not deceive us as to Lacretelle’s true intentions. 
In the first place, he has written a human story which only serves to empha- 
size his gift for creating real characters in the framework of an abstraction. 
In fact, this novel represents, from some points of view, a real progress in 
his objective art because of his dexterous handling of a multitude of charac- 
ters, each of whom has a reality all his own—which, in fact, is more than 
san be said of the subjective characters of Proust. But the essential point 
is that, no matter what divergencies there may be in the details, Le Maistre 
is more than a parody of Lacretelle himself, he is a vehicle for conveying his 
creator’s true aspirations at this moment. When Le Maistre has to choose 
between “‘l’actualité et l’éternelle jeunesse”’ (I, 117), he decides in favor of 
classicism. That is precisely where Lacretelle stands today. When he rejects 
Laume’s (Laume stands for Gide and Jacques Riviére combined) sincérité* 
as too Freudian and substitutes for it the more Proustian notion of the im- 
portance of sincerity in literary expression, Le Maistre is only striving to 
achieve the same convincingly real result which Lacretelle has sought 
throughout his entire work. And when Le Maistre decries the necessity for 
introducing an ‘“éthique” into literature (I, 121) and, even more so, for 
producing an “engaged” literature (II, 326), we see that Lacretelle is 
defending his Parnassian attitude in these un-Parnassian times. Lacretelle 
still believes that Constant, Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert, and—when di- 





beginning. At our request, M. de Lacretelle makes this comment: “‘L’histoire est 
inventée. Mais mes premiers écrits, les carnets d’ot est sorti Jean Hermelin, ont da 
avoir cette tendance vers la tristesse, vers le voeu d’étre incompris et la solitude.” 

24. This plot is reproduced twice in the later novel with both Le Maistre and 
Malouin as central figures. This is a favorite procedure with Lacretelle in this novel; 
he is obviously mimicking Gide’s reflecting mirror technique. Thus we also find Bali 
writing a Proustian novel “en marge du cété de Guermantes” (I, 229). 

25. By sincérité, he really means, of course, Gidean authenticité. Speaking of 
Laume’s Essai sur la sincérité, he actually does use at one point the word authenticité 
(II, 18). 
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vested of the trappings of actuality—Proust, have found the answer to the 
problem of writing a novel which is the artistic representation of reality 
in its complex and multiple forms. All other considerations and ideologies 
are foreign to the genre of the novel. His ambition is to be at least as great 
as these masters. Let us not be misled by the early imitation of Proust in 
La Vie inquiéte de Jean Hermelin or in Amour nuptial, or by the prominence 
given to Proust in Le Pour et le Contre. Lacretelle’s true originality is to 
be found in his objective works, Silbermann, La Bonifas, and Les Hauts 
Ponts which exploit the products of twentieth-century introspection in the 
artistic medium of the traditional psychological novel. His originality is his 
skill as an artist which he has chosen to perfect even at the risk of being 
ignored by his contemporaries. In these major works Proust is an inspira- 
tion but not a source. 

Dovetas W. ALDEN 


Princeton University 
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French Precursors of the Chanson de Roland. Py Mario A. Pei. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 105. 


Believing that adequate attention has not yet been given to the contribu- 
tion made by the early religious poetry in French to the creation of the 
epic, Mr. Pei has made a systematic comparison between this religious 
literature on the one hand (Eulalie, Passion, Léger, Alexis), and the Chanson 
de Roland, considered as the fountainhead of the Old French epic, on the 
other. As his title indicates, it is his contention that the four religious poems 
may properly be termed precursors of the Roland. 

That the religiouselement is powerful in the Roland isevident (page vii), 
and it may well be that the poet was influenced in this respect by the Alexis 
and other hagiographic compositions. It remains to be seen whether the 
points of contact are as numerous and substantial as Mr. Pei maintains, 
and whether they justify the conclusion that the Roland derives from the 
tradition of hagiographic literature (page 102). 

The list of topics in the treatment of which Mr. Pei finds similarity, con- 


tinuance, and progression is long and detailed, consisting of some sixty 
items, or a hundred if we count separately the items included under “Syn- 
tactical Constructions and Special Word Groups,” “‘Use of Correlative and 
Opposite Words,” and “Individual Words and Semantics.” These topics 
are like a hundred fishhooks lowered into the water to see what may be 
brought up. I regret to say that in my opinion the catch is disappointingly 
meager. It seems to me that practically all of the forty-odd items in Chapter 


’ 


II, “Syntactical Constructions and Vocabulary,” are to be dismissed as 
proving nothing except that the several poets used the same language, 
French. It is hardly worth mentioning, for example, that we find the ex- 
pression ‘‘flesh and blood” in both the Passion and the Roland, or that fin 
in the sense of “death” occurs in the Passion, Alexis, and Roland. Little 
significance can be drawn from the fact that both the Alexis and the Roland 
use the words and expressions saintisme, commandement, gentil hom, prendre 
congé, mort est, jovente belle, or lignage. 

The following chapter, “Stylistic and Literary Devices,” is more interest- 
ing and substantial. It is cogent to point out in what manner the several 
texts use direct and indirect discourse, simile, chiasmus, enumeration, 
litotes, and repetition. On the other hand, the results of the enquiry on such 
topics as apposition, scene-shifting, and anticipation are doubtful, if not 
wholly negative. 

Half of the book is given to the chapter ‘“‘Themes and Incidents.” A large 
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number of religious themes appear in all the poems: Angels, Miracles, 
Portents, The Devil and Hell, Confession, Prayer, Martyrdom, and Resig- 
nation to Death. These are headings that arouse no objection, unless it be 
to the attempt to discover significant progression from one text to another 
in all cases. But one must qualify as farfetched the attempt to link the 
several texts on such topics as Virginity and Chastity, Temptation, Ap- 
peasement, Wealth and Earthly Honors, Enfance, Learning and Wisdom, 
Blame of Self or Others, Joy, Sorrow, Sympathy, Physical Pain, Treatment 
of Captives, Binding and Chaining, Mockery, Capital Punishment, Tor- 
ture, Entrusting of Objects and Captives, References to Ancient Times, 
Search, Arrival on Death Scene, and Sea Voyage. 

Two examples may be given of comparisons which seem to me without 
significance. The first is a long and unconvincing development of the topic, 
Entrusting of Objects and Captives (pages 92-93). The second is one in 
which the very existence of the theme under discussion is established for 
the Roland only by doing the text the violence of reading into it something 
that is not there. Virginity and chastity do figure in the Eulalie, in the 
Passion, to the extent that the virgin birth is mentioned, and in the Alezis, 
where the Saint deserts his bride on the wedding night, exhorting her to 
lead a life of perfect chastity. But in the Roland, as Mr. Pei admits, “‘vir- 
ginity appears only once, and by implication, but it definitely indicates the 
turning of the virtue’s motives from the divine to the human” (page 55). 
To add that Alda “does not even bother to...vow herself to a life of 
chastity for the sake of Roland’s memory. It is a ‘virginal’ death that she 
prefers...” is to make a gratuitous assumption concerning thoughts she 
might or might not have had; in other words, it is forcing a text to make it 
say what you want it to say. 

These two passages may suffice to convey to the reader this reviewer’s 
impression that Mr. Pei finds similarity, continuance, and progression where 
they do not exist. A prudent sifting of all the cases alleged, discarding those 
which do not present more substantial and significant resemblances be- 
tween the religious texts on the one hand and the Roland on the other, would 
reduce the book to a small fraction of its size. 

This does not mean, of course, that the thesis of the relationship between 
religious literature and the epic is not deserving of serious consideration. 
As put forward by Mr. Pei, this thesis has several parts and appears like- 
wise to have a minimum and a maximum position. In his more modest 
formulation of aims, Mr. Pei offers his material in support of what previous 
scholars (Becker, Curtius, Foerster, Olschki, Schiaffini, Faral, Jenkins, 
Wilmotte, Lerch) have had to say as to the influence of religious literature 
upon the Old French epic in general, and the Chanson de Roland in particu- 
lar (page 100). His more advanced position, if I read it aright, is that the 
Roland derives bodily from the current of religious and particularly hagio- 
graphic literature in Old French, of which four specimens survive, and that 
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the rest of Old French epic derives from the Roland, with a marked falling- 
off in religious character.! 

I may perhaps be overstating Mr. Pei’s position. He sees in the four 
religious poems a tradition “capable of turning into fully epic channels at 
the proper moment.” He does not in so many words say that it did so turn, 
but this, I think, is the fundamental position of his whole argument. 

This thesis was advanced some quarter of a century ago by Edmond 
Faral, writing on the chansons de geste in the Bédier and Hazard Histoire de 
la littérature frangaise: 


Les poémes sur les Vies de saints portaient en eux le germe d’un autre genre 
littérairc: la chanson de geste. Plusieurs des traits de versification et des procédés 
narratifs de la Vie de saint Alexis se retrouveront dans la Chanson de Roland, et si 
l’Eglise, qui fut sévére aux jongleurs, a excepté de ses condamnations “ceux qui 
colportaient les Vies de saints et les chansons de geste,” ce fut pour avoir justement 
reconnu, entre les poémes de l’un et de l’autre type, une parenté, la communauté 
d’un méme esprit: les chansons de geste ne célébrent-elles pas, elles aussi, des 
saints, ceux qui en France, surtout au temps de Charlemagne, ont travaillé par 
l’épée au triomphe de la chrétienté? 

...les chansons de geste doivent étre considérées, en leur origine, comme une 
adaptation 4 l’esprit de ce temps, et comme un élargissement, sous les auspices de 
’Eglise, du genre plus archaique des Vies de saints.? 


In the state of our knowledge, it is impossible to prove such an hypothesis, 


and equally impossible to disprove it. At most one can argue its ‘ikelihood 
or its unlikelihood, discuss its implications, and show its relations to other 
hypotheses aiming to answer the same questions. Historically considered, 
Mr. Faral’s thesis, which is precisely that of Mr. Pei, is to be seen as an 
extreme reaction against the cantiléne or early-epic theory which had reigned 
practically unchallenged until the early years of the twentieth century. 
Then Joseph Bédier came, saw, and for the most part conquered. Specifi- 
cally, Les Légendes épiques discredited the hypothesis that the material 
of the extant epics had been transmitted through several centuries of pop- 
ular poetry, weakened the necessity for assuming that such poetry had 
existed, and emphasized the role of churches and monasteries along the 
pilgrimage routes as sources of the epic legends. 

Mr. Faral’s hypothesis is perhaps to be considered as a corollary to the 
Bédier proposition. Bédier having cast doubt on the existence of any lost 

1. To discuss the assumption that all the Old French epics derive from the Roland 
would be impossible within the limits of this review. I believe that here, as in his 
principal thesis, Mr. Pei confuses two things. When one work or one genre receives an 
influence from another work or genre, it does not mean that one derives from the 
other. Few will deny that the Chanson de Roland exercised a great influence, direct 
and indirect, on the whole output of Old French epics. This does not mean, however, 
that the others “‘stem”’ from it. Such a position has been taken as far as I know, by 


only one scholar, the late Hugh A. Smith, in his article, “A Theory fora New History 


of the French Epic,”’ Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Lang. and Lit., XX (1924), 5-20. 


2. I, 7-9. These statements remain unchanged in the new edition of Vol. I, 1948. 
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poetry of epic nature, the Old French epic was left without ancestry, and 
Mr. Faral has done nothing more than to say that the lives of saints were 
its ancestors, or, to put it another way, that the chansons de geste are saints’ 
lives of a new kind. The strongest argument in support of this view is the 
fact that, previous to the earliest epics, the only extant works are religious 
compositions. In addition, there are the resemblances he mentions, the 
number of which Mr. Pei has sought to augment. 

Against this view one may argue that the resemblances to be found be- 
tween the two genres are secondary in nature rather than primary. In sub- 
ject matter, which is after all the important thing, a chanson de geste does 
not look much like a saint’s life. To say that one developed from the other 
is, on the face of it, a bold and venturesome assertion. It may be correct: 
we know so little about the literary activity of the eleventh century that 
we should not be overhasty either to affirm or to deny. 

The thesis of Mr. Faral and Mr. Pei contains both affirmation and denial. 
The affirmations we have seen; what both of them implicitly deny is that 
before the Chanson de Roland there was any French poetry of a martial 
nature, any poetry celebrating the deeds of heroes having no claim to in- 
clusion in the calendar of the saints. If such poetry existed, it would be the 
obvious precursor of the surviving chansons de geste, and the saint’s life 
would have to be viewed simply as a refining and ennobling influence, rather 
than as the progenitor of the epic genre itself. 

If the belief in the existence of martial poetry earlier than the surviving 
Old French epics is now in considerable disfavor, part of the reason, it 
seems to me, is that too much was formerly asked of these assumed pre- 
cursors. The writers of the surviving epics were deprived of their original- 
ity, slighted in their merit in favor of hypothetical ancestors. Rude and 
violent centuries were endowed with poetry of a quantity and a quality of 
which they were doubtless incapable. And this poetry was credited with the 
transmission and amplification of a body of legends which Joseph Bédier 
has shown probably had quite different repositories. But if one can admit 
some humble stirrings of heroic poetry in Carolingian and early Capetian 
France, it is as easy to imagine the chansons de geste as having their point 
of departure in these as to believe that they emerged, after a startling meta- 
morphosis, from the tradition of saints’ lives. We have no direct evidence 
that such poetry existed. Yet it is difficult to believe that before the middle 
of the eleventh century the French language was never used to sing of war- 
like deeds, and that during the long centuries which melted Gallo-Romans 
and Franks into one people there was no literature of entertainment and 
edification except the lives of saints.’ 

3. It is not necessary to assume that there was much historical matter in this early 
martial verse. It may have been that when the example of the Roland had shown what 
could be done with a hitherto looked-down-on genre, the jongleurs began looking for 


historical materials, and found that in churches and monasteries there were legends 
to take up, and clerks who could open to them the pages of Latin chronicles. 
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To say this is not necessarily to return to the cantiléne theory. On the 
contrary, the beauty and power of the Roland invite us to believe that it 
was this one work which raised to the level of great art a type of poetry 
which had hitherto been meager in content and unpolished in form, as 
rough as the warlike barons it celebrated and the humble jongleurs who 
recited it. Religious poetry and classical influences may well have con- 
tributed to the refinement of the Old French epic, yet without obliging us 
to see in them the direct precursors of a genre whose subjects and whose 
rude martial strains point to more indigenous antecedents. 


Cuaries A. KNupson 
University of Illinois 


La Chanson de Roland e i Normanni. Di Ettore Li Gotti. (Biblioteca del 
Leonardo, XL) Firenze, Sansoni, 1949. Pp. 89. 


In a work replete with scholarship and imagination, Li Gotti takes up 
anew the ancient question of the birthplace of the Chanson de Roland and 
its author. After pointing out that until 1872 no one had questioned the 
Norman origin of both, he goes on to describe the revulsion of feeling which 
in more recent years led many to suppose that the Oxford MS had a Fran- 
cian archetype. Bédier, in particular, whose pilgrim routes were too remote 
from Normandy, was the leader of this school of thought. 

The author has his own ideas on the subject, but before presenting them 
he prefers to enter into an evaluation of the evidence on both sides. Each 
argument is taken up in detail, with its counterargument. The discussion is 
not novel, but the presentation of a complete summary (pages 19-41) is 
both interesting and useful. 

Grégoire’s theory of Byzantine influence and the story of Robert Guiscard 
are taken up in detail, not so much because they shed light upon the main 
topic, as because they reveal a methodology which the author deplores, 
that of following those readings and versions which best suit Grégoire’s 
purpose and discarding those which controvert it (page 58). Yet Grégoire’s 
theory is again cited (page 61) to support the author’s belief that Turoldus 
knew of the exploits of the Normans in Sicily, a rather strong link in the 
chain of evidence in favor of his Norman origin. 

Turoldus of Fécamp, or Peterborough, ultimately proves to be the 
author’s choice. His adventurous personal history, Li Gotti claims, offers 
striking parallels to the literary personage of Roland. The fighting abbot 
of Malmesbury and Peterborough, who spent the latter years of his life 
fighting the Saxon rebels and Danish partisans of Hereward le Wake, by 
whom he was finally taken prisoner, is, in the author’s conception, himself 
the prototype of the Roland story. The deep feeling of melancholy that 
pervades the Chanson de Roland is a reflection of the bitter nostalgia of this 
Norman abbot, whose sense of devotion to duty forced him to live and 
fight on alien soil, far from his own douce France. The author’s final con- 
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clusion is thus summarized (page 86): “If the legend had now turned Roland 
into a hero throughout northwestern France, and not in Normandy alone, 
could net a Norman have selected Roland’s enterprise to symbolize and 
exalt the deeds of his own followers, far from their native land, in their 
mission of conquest?” 

The theory is an intriguing one, even if the element of direct evidence is 
largely lacking. Its shortcomings are frankly pointed out by the author him- 
self, who reminds us that the Saxons were not pagans; that it would have 
been possible for Turoldus to write of the deeds of William the Conqueror 
instead of those of Roland and Charlemagne; and that the Normans did 
not hold a monopoly of warlike sentiments. 

It is perhaps the first of these arguments which is most opposed to the 
author’s thesis. Li Gotti admits (page 72) that the hero of the poem is 
neither Roland nor Charlemagne, but all of Christendom, engaged in a 
series of religious struggles; he admits (page 75) that Roland appears as 
the champion not only of France, but of all Christendom, and the symbol 
of Christendom’s loftiest and most heroic virtues; he admits (page 77) 
that there are striking resemblances between the lives of Christian martyrs 
and the atmosphere of martyrdom that surrounds Roland. It is precisely 
these elements that weaken the comparison between Roland, the champion 
of embattled Christendom, and Turoldus, fighting a non-religious war 
against Christian Saxon rebels. 

Yet this discrepancy does not altogether vitiate Li Gotti’s theory. The 
Chanson de Roland is the product not of one, but of many converging cur- 
rents. The element of homesickness for a beloved native land may well 
have contributed to the perfection of Turoldus’ creation, if the Turoldus 
of the Chanson was indeed Turoldus of Peterborough. But was he? 

Mario A. Petr 
Columbia University 


Rutebeuf: Le Miracle de Théophile. Miracle du XIII® siecle. Edité par 
Grace Frank. Deuxitme édition revue. (Les Classiques Francais du 
Moyen Age, Vol. XLIX) Paris, Honoré Champion, 1949. Pp. xxi + 45. 
Le Miracle de Théophile can be described as a miracle in two ways: in 

the history of this simple tale and in the history of Old French literature. 

The legend, in which the protagonist signs a pact with Satan, has passed 

through versions in many languages, starting with the sixth-century Greek. 

It has branched off to inspire ecclesiastical art, and it has culminated in the 

opera Faust. The Latin translation made by the Deacon Paul in the ninth 

century forms the basis for most of the Occidental treatments, including 
that of Rutebeuf. In medieval France he was preceded by Adgar and, more 
directly, by Gautier de Coincy. Their poems were not intended to be drama- 
tic in form, and that may help to explain why Rutebeuf displays little 
theatrical inventiveness and why his character study is superficial. As Mrs. 
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Frank has adumbrated in the introduction, Rutebeuf’s tone is not truly 
didactic. The poet does inject touches of scholasticism, but, on the other 
hand, he is as eager to introduce metaphors borrowed from dice playing as 
Jean Bodel had been in his miracle play, Le Jeu de saint Nicolas. Rutebeuf 
uses a style interlarded with puns, alliteration, and hodgepodge, and it is 
rendered more picturesque by his putting into the mouth of the Virgin the 
oath: “Et je te foulerai la pance.” It is patent, therefore, that Rutebeuf 
is to be identified less with Thomas Aquinas than with Guillaume de Saint- 
Amour. 

Le Miracle de Théophile was first edited 111 years ago by Jubinal and 
independently by Monmerqué and Michel. Those two editions had to be 
reprinted, and other editions were published by Klint and by Kressner. 
Then in 1925 the outstanding exponent of medieval drama in France con- 
tributed an edition to Les Classiques Francais du Moyen Age, which super- 
seded all the earlier ones. She thereby enhanced the popularity of the 
miracle play to such an extent that it has been staged in France and in 
Belgium far more ofien recently than it had been performed during all 
the years which elapsed between 1265 and 1933. This new edition, which 
was in preparation for a long time, will fill a lacuna and will circulate 
widely. 

It opens with a bibliography and a synopsis of relevant studies. Research 
in this field goes on apace, as is evident in current volumes of Romania and 
Romance Philology, in contributions of Faral and Ham. It necessitates 
more than a study in the comparative literatures of the Middle Ages, 
because it must be integrated into the cultural, sociological, and artistic 
climate of medieval France. There is one title in the first note which lists 
Fegner instead of Feger, and other titles on page xviii need to be completed. 
Reference is made to the extract given on pages 245-246 of the Bartsch 
and Wiese Chrestomathie. A similar extract was included by P. Groult and 
V. Emond in their Anthologie de la littérature francaise du moyen dge, I 
(Gembloux, 1948), pages 229-233, and verses 101-345 were reproduced by 
R. Marichal, Le Thédtre en France au moyen dge, II (Paris, 1938), pages 
102-108. The play was also abridged in modern French by G. Gassies des 
Brulies, Anthologie du thédtre frangais du moyen dge, II (Paris, 1927), pages 
74-85. 

Le Miracle de Théophile has survived in only two manuscripts of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, fonds francais, 837 and 1635, both of the thirteenth 
century. Except for dialectal and orthographic peculiarities, they differ 
just slightly. The play is given in full in the first one; hence Mrs. Frank 
took it as the basis of her edition. Only one fourth of the 663 lines are found 
in the second manuscript, and that fragment is reproduced separately. 
She was well advised in emending occasionally the text of her earlier edition 
(e.g., verses 17, 69, 359, 411, 565) or its punctuation (e.g., verses 334, 466). 
The critical apparatus, which quotes Paul’s Latin translation frequently, 
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is adequate. The glossary has been revised, but it leaves room for improve- 
ment or, at least, for suggestion. 

It seems to me that demoree does not denote “retenue” but “séjour”; 
entente not “effort”? but ‘“volonté, pensée’’; faoisons not ‘‘mésaventures” 
but “machinations”’; jalu not “jaloux, envieux, avide” but “avide” alone; 
pestre not “‘paitre’ but “nourrir’’; preer not “piller’’ but “faire prisonnier, 
enlever”’; reveler not “revivre” but “raviver’’; saillir not “sortir” but “faire 
un saut, se diriger.”” Furthermore, Mrs. Frank records ennuier 135 but not 
anoter 271; loer 181 but not se loer de 18: “suivre l’avis de, s’en rapporter 
i”’; maugrez 374 but not maugré vostre 359: “‘malgré vous’’; traveillier 201 
but not travail 192: “peine.” Finally, some of the omitted terms are as 
rare as those given in the glossary: anemi 608, 635: “‘le diable’’; dire 251, 
620: “rédiger, dicter’’; entendre 337: “songer, s’appliquer”; espace 510: 
“espace de temps, longtemps’’; faire 284: “agir, se comporter”; ne savoir 
ne gré ne graces 352: “ne pas savoir gré’’; se marier 464: “s’établir”; novel 
440: “toujours renouvelé”’; pechié 307: “grande sottise, grand tort’’; propos 
100: “intention, résolution’’; regarder 276: “aller voir, rendre visite 4.” 
Stress must be put upon a precise interpretation of Rutebeuf’s language, 
because it is his style which compensates for the dramatic defects and which 
enlivens the dialogues and the monologues. 

This revised edition is another token of the meticulous care and clear 
thinking which one has learned to associate with the scholarly productivity 
of Mrs. Frank. 

RAPHAEL LEVY 
University of Texas 


Uno Scolaro del Poliziano a Napoli: Francesco Pucci. By Mario Santoro. 
Naples, Libreria Scientifica Editrice, 1948. Pp. 139. 


This informative and judicious little monograph is devoted to Francesco 
Pucci, a noble Florentine who was a pupil of Politian and went to Naples in 
1485 where he became a professor and royal librarian. The author discusses 
in detail, from printed and manuscript sources, the life, works and literary 
relations of Pucci, thus throwing some light on Politian’s influence as a 
scholar, on the history of philology and Latin literature in the fifteenth 
century, and on the cultural contacts between Florence and Naples. Pucci’s 
literary activity is evidenced by a number of letters. orations, and poems 
published in part at the end of the volume, to which may be added his notes 
on such Latin texts as the Rhetorica ad Herennium, Cicero’s Letters to 
Atticus, the Priapea, Pliny’s Natural History, and the poems of Tibullus, 
Catullus, and Propertius. The addition of the texts is definitely useful 
although some of them had been previously published in a rather inacces- 
sible edition and although their understanding is occasionally hampered by 
misprints. The volume constitutes a definite contribution to Renaissance 
scholarship whose progress depends more on the filling in of such minor 
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but significant gaps than on the endless repetition of well-known facts and 
dubious generalizations. It is to be hoped that the author will publish more 
such studies and texts from the largely untapped manuscript resources of 
the National Library in Naples. 


Pau. Oskar KRISTELLER 
Columbia Universtiy 


The Italian Madrigal. By Alfred Einstein. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1949. 3 vols. Pp. 1288. 


In 1856 Alexander Wheelock Thayer of South Natick, Massachusetts, 
completed the manuscript of the first volume of his monumental biography 
of Beethoven. Unable to find a satisfactory American publisher, he had to 
have his work translated, and published in Germany, to be followed in a 
similar manner by the subsequent volumes. We still lack an English edition 
based entirely on the original manuscript. It is a comforting token of many 
changes favorable to us between then and now in musical and publishing 
circles that Dr. Einstein has had the opposite experience. He found a haven 
for The Italian Madrigal not in his native Germany, but in the State of 
New Jersey. The Princeton University Press aided by grants from the 
American Council of Learned Societies and the Wesley Weyman Fund of 
Harvard University has brought forth an impressive three-volume edition 
of his work. 

The aim of The Italian Madrigal, as stated in the Preface, is “‘to define 
the function of secular music in the Italian life of the 16th Century, and in 
so doing, . . . to arrive at certain new results.’ The reader is thus happily 
prepared for a work that is broader in scope than its title suggests, and a 
technic of investigation that goes far beyond the narrow boundaries of 
purely morphological analysis. While careful clinical examination of the 
music is not lacking, it plays only a contributory role in a discussion which 
requires constant reference to social, political, and humanistic trends. Dr. 
Einstein’s approach to his subject offers renewed confirmation of a belief 
among musicologists that the factors that give shape and direction to music 
are very often extra-musical in origin. Certainly in the case before us, it 
becomes apparent that social manners, courtly life, religious movements, 
literary and humanistic trends, political activities, indeed, military cam- 
paigns, are very much part of the total picture of Italian secular music. 
Dr. Einstein’s mastery of the myriad details of his investigation is a matter 
of envy. 

A broad outline of 16th-century Italian secular music starts with the 
Frottola, continues with its offspring, the Madrigal and ends in the Madri- 
gal Concertato. The parent was born in Mantua out of improvisational 
practises of the quattrocentro. It was largely the creative product of Italian 
composers and was nourished by the unremitting interest of Isabella d’Este. 
The simple music of the Frottola functioned chiefly as raiment for amatory 
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epistles cast in the form of undistinguished courtly verse. Its moods ranged 
from semi-serious to frivolous. 

The effect of the Frottola spread and, aided by literary trends, its moods 
became more sharply bifurcated. Under the influence of Pietro Bembo and 
a reawakened interest in Petrarch and Petrarchian poetry, the sensuous, 
parodizing Frottola verse changed to the sentimental, idealized, serious 
poetry of the third decade of the cinquecento. At the same time the 
Frottola, in this line of development, became the Madrigal. Flemish- 
Burgundian polyphonic technics provided it with a richer texture and far 
greater expressive resources. Thus an art that began as a local Italian 
practice yielded to the ultramontane, became international in character, 
and enduring in quality. 

The other line of development starting from the light, frivolous Frottola 
leads to the frothy, carefree mascherata, villotta, villanella, canzone alla 
villanesca, canzonetta. It was here that the parodistic, lascivious, insouciant 
sentiments of the time found their apt musical expression. 

The 16th century expressed serenity in music and it was only toward the 
end of the century that composers sought to portray turbulence and agita- 
tion. The change from musical calm to motion was advanced largely by the 
last master of the Madrigal, Claudio Monteverdi, who, breaking through 
the gentle restraints of earlier decades, made use of young dramatic tech- 
nics of expression, shattered the earlier forms, and contributed mightily to 
the Madrigai’s demise. The Madrigal Concertato is no longer the Madrigal 
in construction or purpose. 

But within the bounds of its expressive domain the Madrigal composer 
used every musical nuance to underline the meaning of his text. Don Nicola 
Vicentino is quoted as follows (page 222): “... music written to words is 
written for no other purpose than to express the sense, the passions of the 
words through harmony.” Dr. Einstein has pursued this thesis with highly 
informative results. The expressive resources of this music formed a rhetoric 
largely forgotten today but patiently rescued for us by the author. Es- 
pecially interesting is the conclusion reached by him in connection with the 
prevalence in the Madrigal of so much “‘eye-music,” that is, notes whose 
shape, patterns, or colors rather than their sounds provided a commentary 
on a text. Because such devices could be meaningful only to the musician 
singing his part from the notes and not at all to the listener, Dr. Einstein 
suggests that the Madrigal as a form of chamber music was not intended 
for a non-performing audience but for the edification of the participants. 
It is clear from this that the concertized, often memorized, modern per- 
formances of Madrigals are far removed from their intended purposes. 

In connection with the discussion of Madrigals and their texts, it is 
pointed out that we lack a history of Poesia per Musica. The application of 
purely literary standards of criticism to such verse must be inadequate, 
for many poets have created their works either solely or primarily for use 
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by the composer. The kind of verse that music requires is different from 
that which by itself might be judged excellent. It is highly instructive to 
compare Boito’s version of Othello with Shakespeare’s, on which it is based. 
The original is a formidable play but a poor libretto, while the revision and 
condensation is a model of writing for the lyric stage. Musico-literary 
standards applied to song texts and libretti would surely lead to drastically 
revalued estimates of the contributions of many authors. 

John Herman Randall, Jr. once pointed out with justice that the art of 
music is “taught as what Bacon called ‘delicate learning’—its teachers aim 
not at power, but at ornament and decoration and they make their sub- 
jects ostentatious and luxurious. No such charge could be levelled against 
The Italian Madrigal. It is a disciplined, richly informative, exhaustive 
study whose only luxury is a felicitous style which disguises the prolonged 
and patient study that preceded the writing of the book. It will find an 
honored place among the outstanding humanistic studies of our time. 

Wituiam J. MircH evn 
Columbia University 


Tragédie cornélienne, tragédie racinienne. Etude sur les sources de Vintérét 
dramatique. Par Georges May. (Illinois Studies in Languages and Litera- 
ture Vol. XXXII, No. 4) Urbana, The University of Illinois Press, 1948. 
Pp. 255. 

Setting Corneille against Racine is an old ritual. Other tests-by-confront- 
ment—pitting Racine, for example, against Sophocles, Euripides, or Shake- 
speare—could perchance have afforded equal sport and enlightenment, but 
have never attained a comparable vogue. ‘“‘Le paralléle entre Corneille et 
Racine,” Henri Bremond once remarked, “est un de nos grands jeux natio- 
naux.” These two alone are the standard, official opponents—are they the 
most felicitously well matched? Do they belong at all in the same contest? 
This technicality has been rather overlooked; it would merit to be argued 
before the strictest of referees. In the meantime, however, Dr. May offers 
here one of the most absorbing rounds in the history of the traditional bout. 

There are, of course, certain rules of the game, which Dr. May very ap- 
propriately follows. Let our interpretation of the two poets lead where it 
will, we cannot but take into account Corneille’s stated doctrine of “ad- 
miration” and Racine’s declared adherence to the Aristotelian poetics of 
pity and terror; one fancies a relatively complicated form of dramatic 
composition, the other aims at simplicity; one defends “invraisemblance”’ 
in theory and courts it in practice, the other shuns it. So runs the con- 
ventional paralléle. It is all “matiére de bréviaire,” which Dr. May honors 
soberly, without laboring the point. The obvious is merely gathered into 
his own new scheme of things. 

We are urged to fasten upon one simple fact: Corneille and Racine were 
playwrights. It would seem rather late for anyone to raise this point, but 
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how many parallélistes thus far have borne it rigorously in mind? Before a 
welter of irresistible questions concerning duty and passion, heroism and 
realism, reason and inspiration, rhetoric and poetry, and other topics of 
great moment, we apparently need, in order to bend our attention toward 
problems of dramatic craftsmanship, something like Pascal’s special ‘esprit 
de géométrie”’: “on a peine A tourner la téte de ce cété-lA, manque d’ha- 
bitude.” But, “pour peu qu’on l’y tourne, on voit les principes 4 plein.” 
A play, manifestly, is meant to be performed—to be seen and heard, in its 
entirety, on one occasion. Hence, communication must be direct and im- 
mediate; there is no poring over a text, no re-reading, no pondering, no 
browsing back. We cannot but follow, without retracing our steps, a pace 
already set for us; and if this forward motion is to be compelling, the im- 
petus must be continuous, unbroken, cumulative. Whatever else may be 
the purpose of the playwright, then, he must without fail capture our atten- 
tion, and hold, intensify, sustain our interest. Resolutely turning ‘“‘de ce 
cété-la,”” Dr. May concentrates on the “sources de l’intérét dramatique”’ 
in Corneille and Racine. 

Shall the playwright begin by choosing a subject unfamiliar to the au- 
dience, or a well-known incident of history or legend? Corneille readily 
adopted the first and Racine the other technique, although perhaps not 
quite so consistently as Dr. May would have it appear. He ingeniously 
accounts for the intrusion of famous characters like Medea, Oedipus, Titus 
and Berenice on a Cornelian world of obscure heroes, but in the face of 
other difficulties seems somewhat awkwardly to force the issue: the sub- 
ject of Horace, for instance, was illustrious enough; granted, but it was the 
idea of putting it on the stage that was novel. This argument somehow 
does not apply to Racine’s Bajazet, although the story had never been 
dramatized before; if indeed it was widely known at all, it was by no means 
so famous or classic as that of Horace, yet the latter is presumably a clear 
example of drama with original content and we are asked to grant that in 
Bajazet, as in other Racinian plays, ‘‘une fois encore, les personnages sont 
familiers au public de la cour et l’intrigue est connue & l’avance.” This 
shifting of ground puts a strain on the good will with which we receive Dr. 
May’s thesis. We also wonder about plays like Attila and Cinna. In the 
former, the episode related by Corneille of course was not commonly known, 
but the central character—the scourge of God—surely was no obscure in- 
dividual of the past; in the latter, there appeared the renowned Augustus. 
As for the Cid, is it demonstrable that “le sujet en était ...inconnu des 
spectateurs de Corneille?’’ One of those cited as supporting authorities 
speaks in effect of a “tradition désormais établie” in France before the 
Cornelian masterpiece.! All this, however, is but the overstatement of a 

1. Gustave Reynier, ‘‘Le Cid en France avant ‘Le Cid’, ’’ Mélanges offerts par ses 
amis et ses éléves dM. Gustave Lanson, Paris, 1922, p. 217. Through Mariana, among 


others, elements of the Cid theme could in fact have been known. The Spanish his- 
torian, it is true, appears in Dr. May’s list of relatively unknown authorities whom 
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sound thesis. By and large, Corneille does show a tendency to go off on a 
“chasse 4 l’inconnu,”’ and Racine noticeably leans in the opposite direction. 
That is a capital point. 

Corneille by his very choice of subjects shows that he depends heavily 
on the technique of surprise. Just why? To plaire, to stir an audience, the 
poet strove to insnire a sentiment of “admiration,” which is not be be con- 
strued, in a moral sense, as admiration-approval—witness his héros scélérats; 
it was closer to a feeling of wonder, to be inspired by characters who, in a 
spirit of “‘nietzschéisme avant la lettre,” transcended the common, observ- 
able pattern of humanity; hence their “outrance,’’ whether in virtue or in 
crime, and hence their “invraisemblance.” The artist whose strategy thus 
tended toward the extraordinary could be expected to apply, in every phase 
of his art, tactics of surprise, and to be drawn to unusual subjects. Whether 
Dr. May himself would fully subscribe to this reading of his exposé, is not 
clear. At one point, he seems ready to argue that Corneille fancied surprise 
simply for its own sake, or for the privilege it conferred upon him of being 
the one to reveal the novel material (page 58). Yet elsewhere he does relate 
it more intimately to the basic Cornelian drive; he shows that the master 
combined effects of surprise with feelings of “admiration’’ in his first, great 
dramas, only later allowing himself, in some weaker productions, to rely 
preponderantly on tricks of the trade (pages 63, 233). Be that as it may, in 
weak or powerful works, throughout the execution of a play and not only 
in the choice of subject, Corneille’s skill in holding an audience consisted— 
now more, now less—in stimulating curiosity and exhibiting the unexpected. 
A twofold suspense is built up: what will befall the individuals we see on 
the stage? how will the playwright disentangle his plot? A character goes 
off, between two acts, to face some peril or make a fateful choice, and if in 
his own mind he knows before disappearing what course he will follow, we 
are not taken into his confidence; at times his fate is determined by deci- 
sions reached, also between the acts, by other characters. Corneille will 
even mislead us, give us false or vague premonitions, send us off on “fausses 
pistes”; characters will whisper, or interrupt an exchange of remarks be- 
fore the secret is out, or hint darkly at what will be more clearly unfolded 
later. Unexpected developments not uncommonly sustain the suspense. 
The coups de thé@tre may come occasionally at the end of an act, to allow 
the consequences amply to materialize before the action goes on, but they 
generally open an act, especially the fifth, where they help to unravel the 
plot. The denouement is set to occur as close to the end of the play as pos- 
sible; Dr. May convincingly argues that it is never predictable purely on 
the basis of the characters’ psychology but is itself a final surprise, like the 








Corneille was wont to consult (p. 55); but that list needs checking: if the fortunes of 
scholars like Mariana, Baronius, and du Verdier in the XVIIth century were better 
known, it might appear that Corneille, in turning to them, did nothing notably orig- 
inal. 
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conversions at the end of Polyeucte. Our attention is prodded and kept 
awake to the last; particularly in the most complicated plays, it is perforce 
so taxed that all the intricacies of the action can be grasped only at a second 
performance; at that point, however, the initial element of surprise will 
have vanished: an impasse which clearly defines the limits of this technique 
in the manufacturing of dramatic interest. 

Undeniably, Racine did the very opposite, but not doggedly, as if he 
had come into this world solely for the purpose of reversing Corneille’s 
technique. Yielding very little ground on this score, Dr. May will concede 
that Mithridate undergoes an unprepared “revirement psychologique.”’ 
Much more could be added. The Néron of Britannicus, for instance, keeps 
other characters in the dark. So does a Joad; he keeps his own counsel, 
answers Abner indirectly, and traps Athalie with a metaphor-lie. Above all, 
it is surprising that Dr. May, reacting so exactly to the timing of every exit 
and reappearance of a hero in Corneille’s theater, does not feel the suspense 
created by Racine at the end and start of many an act. Is there no tense 
awaiting of developments, for example, as Acts I, II, III, and IV of Phédre 
come to an end? That feature of Racinian stagecraft is ignored, and un- 
accountably so, since it could without difficulty be absorbed into what is 
here described as the characteristic technique. The latter consists not in 
surprising the spectator but rather in letting him know in advance what 
is to happen. Even before the play begins, he presumably is familiar with 
the story, if he knows his Latin and Greek classics or the current literature 
from which the playwright had drawn his material. Within the play itself, 
we are reminded before very long of the inevitable conclusion. Scenes of 
exposition, without being patterned after the prologues of Euripides, serve 
the same purpose. If an unfamiliar denouement is required, as in Iphigénie, 
it is carefully prepared; so are the occasional ‘“‘coups de thédtre amortis,”’ 
like Thésée’s return in Phédre. Shocks are avoided, or deadened. Racine does 
not wish to divert our attention to the incidents of the plot. He leaves us 
no opportunity to expect a turn of events other than the one we expect. 
And in its most drastic application, this method produces a Bérénice 
almost devoid of external action. Our attention is thus concentrated on 
complications of another kind, which are deeply within the characters them- 
selves; the tragedian is free to probe this inner life, not having to labor the 
literal facts; and often, by his use of familiar lore, he can enrich his tragedies 
with the “parfum poétique” of evocative names of old. Corneille’s spectator 
usually does not have foreknowledge of what is to come, while some of his 
characters do. Racine’s spectator, no less than Sophocles’, is like a seer or 
omniscient witness; it is the hero on the stage who gropes blindly or furi- 
ously forward to an end we foresee; the dramatic tension in us arises from 
our viewing this tragic fulfillment, this coming to painful awareness. 

We rediscover a Racine and a Corneille in many ways already known 
to us, but the method is new. It has the precision and definiteness of a 
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mathematical operation—a careful weighing of the pressures that un- 
knowing and omniscient listeners, present before the poet’s mental eye, 
bring to bear on processes of dramatic composition. Now and then, as 
noted above, Dr. May yields to the temptation of balancing those pressures 
too rigorously; like an athlete playing at Bremond’s “grand jeu,” he goes 
all out for a perfect equilibrium. But he bolsters his paralléle with strong 
arguments, and with solid evidence drawn from the two poets’ plays and 
from their theoretic writings as well. No wall is raised tightly around Cor- 
neille and Racine; the former is compared, in passing at least, to the Spanish 
theater, and the latter, in some of the finest pages of the book, is viewed at 
some length against the background of Greek drama. The central thesis is 
systematically elaborated, acquiring momentum step by step. Comments 
on related topics open interesting areas of research still to be explored: 
thus, in one passage which deserves particular attention, Dr. May views 
with appropriate skepticism the notion that the Cornelian spirit can be 
understood in terms of a certain heroic atmosphere that blew about in 
Corneille’s day (a superficial idea of the early Lanson, but still all too in- 
fluential today). Throughout, Dr. May proceeds with manifest confidence— 
in himself, but not so much in the reader, however. Various points seem 
needlessly reiterated. With most uncommon frequency, the author inter- 
rupts the exposition, which is methodical and easy to follow, in order to 
point parenthetically to what has already been said or will later be taken up, 
as if he feared that the simplest relationships of ideas might not be self- 
evident. A plain, unpedantic terminology is set up, but one “ism” (always 
a source of confusion) is used rather carelessly in two unrelated senses: 
the rationalism of Racine (and Euripides) signifies a disposition to see 
human action as purely human, without supernatural intervention or mo- 
tivation (page 183); Corneille’s “conception strictement rationaliste” of 
drama has to do with a “conception logique du spectacle” with inductive 
and deductive aspects (pages 212-214). Difficulties of a different sort, here 
and there, may cause the reader to stop, and resist. May one in all serious- 
ness speak of ‘‘un génie aussi divers et ondoyant que Corneille?” (Page 18.) 
Do we know anything, concerning Racine’s long silence, that would permit 
one to speak with assurance of a “conversion” to Jansenism? (Pages 185, 
230.) In his famous letter of reconciliation to Perrault, did Boileau accept 
without a smile Corneille’s “nouveau genre de tragédie inconnu A Aristote’’? 
Dr. May sees no malice, yet this piece is one of Boileau’s most felicitous 
attempts at sustained irony; the passage quoted here (page 23) is patently 
equivocal: consider “. . . une certaine admiration, dont plusieurs personnes, 
et les plus jeunes surtout, s’accommodent souvent mieux que des passions 
tragiques.” 

The whole problem of tragedy, like a haze, hovers indistinctly over the 
paralléle. All along, as in the title, it is rather taken for granted that Cor- 
neille was a writer of tragedies. Is that so irresistibly self-evident? Mere 
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than twenty years ago, Jean Schlumberger denied it, for reasons far from 
frivolous, and proposed that Corneille be understood essentially as a creator 
of “comédies héroiques.’” That point of view, of course, is not the prevail- 
ing one. But to my knowledge there is no reasoned, searching study of 
Corneille considered specifically as a tragedian—none, that is, based on any 
rationalized, comprehensive theory of tragedy. A habit, time-honored but 
hard to justify in terms of explicit critical standards, prompts us to admit 
Corneille into the company of Sophocles, Shakespeare, and Racine; yet if 
Oedipus, Hamlet, and Phédre are what we mean by tragedy, neither an 
Attila nor even a Cid can be absorbed into that concept, however broadly 
we define it. Powerful, but with a spirit and a ring utterly different from and 
contrary to the tragic vein, the Cornelian drama remains apart. To be sure, 
Dr. May was not bound to raise this particular issue; his task was not to 
analyze the nature of the genre but to describe a process of dramatic com- 
position. Yet “tout se tient”; and inevitably Dr. May becomes a party to 
the discussion. He even compels us to ask the embarrassing questions. 
He underscores all the “‘trucs,’’ as he calls them, and all the melodramatic 
features in Corneille, pointing out that our attention, drawn to the plot, 
“ne permet pas de jouir, 4 supposer qu’elles y soient, des qualités plus uni- 
verselles de la tragédie” (page 207): “Que l’enveloppe soit quelquefois vide, 
ou que son contenu soit souvent bien mince, nous n’en disconvenons pas” 
(page 231—see also page 211 and passim). The difference will out, and Dr. 
May will note in passing Racine’s search for “les plus authentiques beautés 
tragiques,” “‘une autre fin plus haute et plus authentiquement tragique”’ 
(pages 224, 144). Are Corneille’s productions less authentic tragedies, then? 
Are there, indeed, degrees of tragedy? It is not simply a matter of separating 
the empty shells from what might be called the “enveloppes combles”’ of 
the great plays, for an “enveloppe” with “un contenu bien mince’’—Cdipe, 
for example, on Dr. May’s own showing—s still a “‘tragédie” (page 208): 
Corneille-tragedian-for-all-that. For a moment, the idea of drawing the 
latter closer to Aristotle grows tantalizing; curiosity and surprise, we are 
urged to consider, are like “les avatars modernes”’ of the pity and fear of 
tragedy described in the Poetics (page 114). Some links do exist between the 
two sets of words; but essentially they stand for two distinct modes of re- 
action; pity and fear are twin emotions, or one ambivalent emotion be- 
tokening the complex identity between spectator and tragic hero, whereas 
curiosity and surprise are successive states of the mind seeking answers to 
riddles: what is the identity between a spectator and a riddle? Discovering, 
with Dr. May’s unintended help, what separates Cornelian dramaturgy 
from tragedy, we also discern more clearly what relates it to comedy. ‘Des 
pitces comme Othon, Agésilas, Attila, Tite et Bérénice, Pulchérie, Suréna 
ressemblent étrangement 4 des comédies...il n’y a pas jusqu’aux vers 
qui ne soient des vers de comédie”’ (pages 92-93). But why “étrangement”’? 


2. ‘‘Corneille,’”? La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, XX XIII (1929), 337 ff. 
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For “il ne parait pas douteux que ¢’ait été sur la scéne comique,”’ in his 
early creations, that he learned all the “‘ressorts de surprise et de curiosité” 
(page 74). 

The Corneille-Racine paralléle remains a “grand jeu” largely, perhaps, 
because it is confidently assumed that these two are comparable as trage- 
dians. It will undoubtedly be always instructive to confront them, as it is 
to confront any great writer with another, even at random. The differences 
in technique between Racine and Corneille, skillfully analyzed by Dr. May, 
are most interesting, because all techniques are of great interest to us. But 
the authors of the Cid and of Phédre did not work out their different methods 
for ends comparable with one another. It is possible that the final paralléle, 
to end all paralléles, will show that there is no paralléle. 

NATHAN EDELMAN 
Columbia University 


Le Philosophe: Texts and Interpretation. By Herbert Dieckmann. (Washing- 
ton University Studies, No. 18) St. Louis, 1948. Pp. 108. 


Critics and historians of the eighteenth century are in general agreement 
that Le Philosophe is an important document in the evolution of philo- 
sophic thought of the time. Published for the first time in 1743, it was re- 
published at intervals throughout the rest of the century. Voltaire, Diderot, 
Naigeon edited versions of it. Apparently it was considered by contempo- 
raries one of the neatest definitions of a philosophe which could be found, 
and, in our day, it has been regarded in a similar way. Curiously enough, 
although popular both in its time and at the present moment, it has never 
been the object of a careful study. We do not know when it was composed, 
who was its author, what motives determined its frequent republication, 
and in what way it is related to other works of a similar nature. 

Mr. Dieckmann has undertaken this study. In a compact and closely 
reasoned analysis he has traced the history of the work’s publication, he 
has examined the attribution of authorship with painst.king care, he has 
neatly presented four versions of the text: the version of 1743 in the Nou- 
velles libertés de penser, the Encyclopédie version, and two versions by Vol- 
taire, one printed in the first edition of Les Lois de Minos (1773), the second 
in the Baudouin edition of the (Zwvres complétes. Variants from the 1745 
edition of the Examen, from Naigeon’s Recueil philosophique (1770), from 
his Encyclopédie méthodique (1794), and from Dumarsais’s @wres (1797) 
have been added. By this method, the transformations which the article 
underwent can be followed at a glance. Finally, in a lengthy chapter, Mr. 
Dieckmann has discussed the significance of the work. This section shows 
an excellent grasp of the current of ideas and a broad acquaintance with 
the documents fostering that current. In a very worthwhile way and utiliz- 
ing Le Philosophe as a springboard, he has presented his picture of the first 
half of the eighteenth century in France. 
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There are naturally some disagreements between Mr. Dieckmann and my- 
self concerning the clandestine manuscripts, but they are not very serious. 
He seems to imply (page 9) that these manuscripts circulated after the 
work had been printed and therefore are not of any great importance. Some 
of them undoubtedly did, but there is ample evidence to show that they 
also circulated before the work was printed—in many cases, long before. 
He takes the position that it is more reasonable to scrutinize the printed 
edition rather than the clandestine manuscript (page 9). Of course, the 
printed text when dated correctly offers obvious advantages for accurate 
deductions, but the clandestine manuscripts written much earlier give us a 
more accurate picture of the formation and organization of philosophic 
thought in the century than the later printed texts could possibly give us. 
He makes a rather sweeping condemnation of Voltaire as a source of in- 
formation about these works, leaving the impression that (page 15) Voltaire 
can never be accepted as reliable evidence. Here I would be inclined to make 
reservations. Voltaire certainly misinformed his audience at times, some- 
times because he wished to do so, and sometimes because he himself was 
misinformed. But many times, he told the truth. All in all, his evidence is 
as reliable as any other historical evidence in the century. Of course, just 
as any other historical evidence, it has to be scrutinized carefully. Mr. 
Dieckmann, on page 16, seems to imply that Voltaire wrote the Extrait of 
Meslier. Unless Voltaire wrote the complete Meslier, I do not see how he 
wrote the Extrait. As a matter of fact I do not think that he composed the 
Extrait. Mr. Dieckmann (page 22) thinks that “‘more attention ought to be 
paid to those traits of character of an author which contradict the attribu- 
tion, and more weight ought to be given to the relation between his authen- 
tic and doubtful works.’”’ Here I would be inclined to agree, although the 
rule is deucedly hard to apply, especially in the case of clandestine writers. 

Mr. Dieckmann’s interpretation of the little essay (Chapter III) is, as 
we have said, excellent. Nonetheless, we must confess that when we have 
finished his book, we still do not know who wrote Le Philosophe, when it 
was composed, and what particular motives determined its republication 
so often in the century. Of course, it can be argued that these questions are 
really of small concern and that the work is just as important if anonymous 
as it would be, did we but know the name of its author. Indeed, this argu- 
ment is final, for as matters stand, we still do not know the answers to our 
three questions. Before the present study, Le Philosophe was regarded as 
an anonymous work sometimes attributed to Dumarsais. This study at- 
tempts to show that Le Philosophe is an anonymous work, sometimes attri- 
buted, but erroneously, to Dumarsais. But it advances no other attribution, 
although Voltaire, Diderot and La Mettrie are given some consideration 
as its author. The result obtained is, even if valid, a purely negative one. 

But Mr. Dieckmann goes further. Dumarsais not only did not write 
Le Philosophe, he did not write the Examen either, and he had no part in the 
clandestine movement. Now it is quite possible that all this is true, but its 
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acceptance must be supported by evidence. Mr. Dieckmann offers as evi- 
dence that D’Alembert, who knew Dumarsais and wrote his Eloge, does not 
attribute these works to him; that Naigeon, who attributed Le Philosophe 
to him, did not in all probability know him and consequently was trans- 
mitting a rumor; that Voltaire, who attributes the Examen to Dumarsais 
was patently lying, for such was his custom, and finally that there is nothing 
in Dumarsais’s character as we know it nor in his avowed writings which 
would lead us to suspect his authorship of these two works. 

These reasons are not to be taken lightly, but they cannot be accepted 
without considerable debate. D’Alembert’s Eloge would be surprising in- 
deed had he attributed clandestine works to Dumarsais, for the Secretary 
did not use his Eloges for this purpose. Moreover, D’Alembert, although 
eminently reasonable, is a notorious pince-sans-rire. His remark that Du- 
marsais is “un grand Serviteur de Dieu” (page 16), which Mr. Dieckmann 
accepts as a straightforward statement of fact, is certainly an echo of 
Voltaire’s ‘“mais comme je sais que Du Marsais était un bon chrétien,”’ 
which Mr. Dieckmann rejects as ironical. We have as few grounds for ac- 
cepting D’Alembert’s testimony as for rejecting Voltaire’s. I would be in- 
clined to consider both statements ironical. For in Mr. Dieckmann’s own 
documents, there is one which makes a serious charge, though not ex- 
plicitly, against Dumarsais—that of the reviewer in the Mémoires de 
Trévoux, whom Mr. Dieckmann quotes (pages 19-20) to exonerate the 
reputation of Dumarsais. The last sentence of this quotation reads: “Ce 
témoignage que nous lui rendons peut tempérer ce qui nous est revenu de 
beaucoup d’endroits, qu’il n’était pas exempt de tous reproches 4 cet égard.”’ 
Evidently, in the eyes of his apologists even, Dumarsais’s character was 
better than his reputation. To be sure, we cannot conclude from this detail 
that Dumarsais did write these works, but we can conclude that Dumar- 
sais’s own contemporaries were less skeptical than Mr. Dieckmann in be- 
lieving him capable of writing works of this kind. To Voltaire, to Naigeon, 
to D’Alembert there was no incongruity in these attributions. 

To be absolutely fair to Mr. Dieckmann, though, he does not totally re- 
ject the possibility that Dumarsais did write these works. But he would 
prefer that some one else did so. In this respect, his conclusion (page 25) 
to Chapter I is a masterpiece of skeptical innuendo. 

We have dwelt upon this problem at some length not because in itself it 
is very important, but because it is symptomatic of a type of skeptical 
logic which we are all employing in our critical scholarship of the eighteenth 
century. There is of course a fascination to unanswered details which none 
of us can resist. But we should not utilize too much time in their solution. 
When we can’t know we must doubt, but it seems unwise to make methodi- 
cal doubt our goal. The best we can dois accept a fact as fact, record it as 
a fact, weigh it with a contradictory fact, adopt the more plausible and 
hurry on to its meaning. No one knows this better than Mr. Dieckmann— 
unless it be myself—but it is well to publish it from time to time for the 
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benefit of some of our colleagues who are displaying more and more a ten- 
dency to identify skepticism with scholarship and doubt with logic. 


Ira O. WADE 
Princeton University 


Bibliography of French Translations of English Works: 1700-1800. By Charles 
Alfred Rochedieu. With an Introduction by Donald F. Bond. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, [1948]. Pp. xiii + 387. 


Professor Rochedieu has given us here a systematic listing of English 
works on all subjects in book and pamphlet form which were translated into 
French and printed from 1700 through 1800. The author says in his Fore- 
word that he worked for many years on his compilation. In the Introduction 
(page xiii) Professor Bond states that with this bibliography it is now pos- 
sible for the first time to see at a glance how frequently an eighteenth- 
century English author was translated into French. However, listing only 
French editions of translations of the eighteenth century, the compiler 
includes works not only of the eighteenth but of preceding centuries as well. 
One finds English authors previous to 1700, such as Bacon, Bunyan, Milton, 
Shakespeare, e¢ al. American authors are also listed. 

Professor Rochedieu states that his sources are numerous, including 
catalogues of the best-known libraries and hundreds of other lists, such as 
those by booksellers and by authors of books on Anglo-French relations. 
The items are listed in alphabetical order under the English authors. Cross 
references of the French titles are made to the main author entries because 
often original titles and translated titles do not correspond alphabetically. 
The author and title arrangement is supplemented by a classified index 
including arts, history, literature, sciences, philosophy and religion, travel, 
and books relating to the United States. 

Professor Bond’s Introduction is a very able treatise on Anglo-French 
relations. He points out how Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Buffon, 
Prévost, and others visited England and on their return to France wrote on 
English life and thought. With the increase of interest in English literature 
came a corresponding increase in French translations of English works. 
The early French translators tended to adapt rather than translate and thus 
often gave French readers an erroneous idea of English originals. 

The Bibliography is an interesting and useful reference book and the 
typographical set up is excellent. It would be difficult to improve upon the 
form of entries. The authors and titles are listed in “hanging indentation” 
and the English originals precede the French translations. When there is 
more than one French version of a work all the editions of the same version 
(if known) are grouped together. Researchers must give credit and thanks to 
both the author and the University of Chicago Press for the well-printed 
book with helpful title references, introduction, and classified index. 

In the compilation of a bibliography, especially one dealing with the 
complicated subject of translations, a revised edition or a supplement is 
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generally necessary. It may not be inappropriate to note here a few ob- 
servations which could be worthy of consideration in the event of a second 
edition. 

To begin with, it would be more satisfying to the reader if the author 
had explained more fully the scope of his work. It is difficult to determine 
just what was done and how it was done. One is not told which “best- 
known” libraries or which of the more important book catalogues were 
checked for translations. The author lists some reference works (pages 
vii—viii) but does not tell which ones were used as sources and which were 
used as authorities for verifying disputed points. Rarely are the reference 
works referred to in the Bibliography. When the author found in some 
library catalogue what appeared to be a French translation, he does not 
indicate whether or not the work was called for and examined personally. 
If the editions had all been seen he perhaps would have been more consistent 
in giving the place of publication, the publisher or printer or both, and the 
date of publication. Sometimes a full imprint is given, and at other times 
only the place and date of publication, often only the date. Brevity of 
imprint often makes it impossible to identify various editions of a work. 
This is especially true for books like Milton’s Le Paradis perdu, which was 
reprinted many times. 

Certain errors in the dates of editions should have been detected and 
rectified. For instance, it is known that Fielding’s English original of Amelia 
was first published in 1752. The Bibliography lists a French edition of Amélie 
as printed in Paris by Les Libraires Associés in 1743. Investigation shows 
that the Riccoboni version of Amélie was the first to appear in French; 
the first edition was printed in 1762. The reviewer has a reproduction from 
the Bibliothéque Nationale which reveals that there is actually a title 
page with date of 1743 and that the text is identical with the Riccoboni 
version. The date on the title page is in Roman numerals: MDCCXLIII. 
One may conclude that the “MDCCXLIII” (1743) is an error made by 
Paris printers of 1763 and that the date should be “MDCCLXIII” (1763). 
Indeed, an edition of the Riccoboni version was published by Bassompierre 
in 1763; the Libraires Associés’ edition is probably the second or third 
edition of the Riccoboni translation. 

Professor Rochedieu consistently gives the size of the works (indicated 
by the obsolescent format—octavo, duodecimo, and so on), but fails to 
give the number of pages for works in one volume. The pagination is of 
more value than the size. The example below illustrates an entry in the 
Bibliography which has a good arrangement, but which, because of the 
wording of the title and the omission of the publisher and the pagination, 
is inadequate for identification purposes. 


Franklin, Benjamin. Remarks Concerning the Savages of North America. 
1784. 

Observations sur les sauvages du Nord de l’Amérique, traduites de l’an- 

glois [de Benj. Franklin]. Paris, 1795. In-12. 
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I have been unable to find a separate printing of the above 1795 entry. 
It is probably an added work found at the end of Franklin’s La Science 
du bonhomme Richard (The Way to Wealth), Paris, Renouard, 1795. The 
title of the French analytical in the Renouard edition, however, differs 
considerably from the above set-down matter and the extract comprises 
pages 1-26 of some added material. Professor Rochedieu does not locate 
copies of the editions, many of which are, of course, difficult to find. It would 
be most helpful to the researcher to have the locations of those found 
indicated by means of library abbreviations. 

Careful examination of books could serve to prevent duplication of 
entries. A Paris, 1729, edition of Dupré de St. Maur’s French version of 
Milton’s Le Paradis perdu is listed, and later the same Paris, 1729, edition 
is given as a translation by Boismorand. The Boismorand version is the 
Dupré de St. Maur rendition. Boismorand, who did not know English, 
simply helped Dupré de St. Maur polish the French text. Had the book 
been examined, this duplication would have been avoided. 

The researcher using the Bibliography would perhaps seek most of all 
the author’s proof that he has compared a French work with its English 
original and has found it to be an actual translation. Many erroneous 
attributions are made when the French work is attributed to an English 
author because a title is the same or similar. Also there is the possibility 
that a work which appears to be a translation is actually a literary hoax. 
In most cases, when a French title page indicates that the work is ‘“‘traduit 
de l’anglais,” it proves to be an actual translation. There are, however, 
numerous French works of the eighteenth century which claim on the 
title pages or in the prefaces to be translated or adapted from the English, 
but in reality are apocryphal. Literary hoaxes are omitted entirely from 
the Bibliography. Professor Rochedieu could well have relegated to an 
appendix all the spurious works which he and others have discovered. 
Now and then he was deceived by the “‘imité de l’anglais.’’ He enters under 
Lucy Peacock Lolotte et Fanfan, ou les Aventures de deux enfans abandonnés 
dans une isle déserte, rédigées et publiées sur des manuscrits anglais par 
M. D** de M** (1788). The English title Ambrose and Eleanor; or, The 
Adventures of Two Children, Deserted on an Uninhabited Island (1796) 
is given in the Bibliography as the original and a note states that the French 
translation was published before the English original, but this hardly 
seems possible. Despite the “‘rédigées . . . sur des manuscrits anglais par 
M. D** de M**,” the French work is considered to be an original produc- 
tion and the pseudonymn attributed to F. G. Ducray-Duminil. Lucy 
Peacock is given in reference works as the translator from French into 
English. 

Professor Rochedieu has discovered English authors for some French 
works which until now have been thought to be literary hoaxes. One 
example is Les Heureux Orphelins, histoire imitée de V'anglois (Paris, 1754), 
which Barbier and others attribute to Crébillon, fils. Les Heureux Orphelins 
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is listed as a translation of Eliza Haywood’s The Fortunate Foundlings 
(1744). As with other works, however, it is doubtful whether the compiler 
actually compared the texts of the Haywood and Crébillon versions. I have 
compared a London, 1748, edition of the original in the Princeton Univer- 
sity Library and a Paris, 1779, edition of Crébillon’s version from the 
New York University Library and found that the French is an adaptation 
of only a small part of the English. (The scarce Paris, 1779, edition is 
not listed in the Bibliography.) 

Besides the literary hoaxes, Professor Rochedieu has found the English 
authors for a few works in French which have hitherto been anonymous. 
It is probable that the English authors for even a few more works could 
be discovered. For example, H. Bolingbroke is the author of this 400-page 
work listed as anonymous in Appendix III of the Bibliography: Pensées sur 
différents sujets d’histoire, de philosophie, et de morale, Amsterdam, 1771. 

There are a number of cases of erroneous attribution. An example of even 
a double or triple one is that of a work entitled Affaires de l’Angleterre et de 
V Amérique (Paris, 1776-1779, 17 vols.). The French set is erroneously 
entered as a translation of The Remembrancer, or, Impartial Repository of 
Public Events (London, 1775-1784, 17 vols.). These two English and 
French works are also periodicals, and thus should not be included. The 
serials are entered in the Bibliography under John Almon. Since Almon 
is only one of a number of editors of The Remembrancer, the periodical 
could best be entered as an anonymous work. On the authority of Sabin, 
the Affaires de l’Angleterre et de l’Amérique is listed as an imitation or 
translation of The Remembrancer. But Sabin merely quotes Rich as saying 
that it appeared to be a translation. Sabin goes on to say that Rich was 
mistaken as to the contents of the French work and that it was not from 
the English. I have compared rare complete sets of the English and French 
periodicals and found nothing to indicate that the French serial is a transla- 
tion or imitation of The Remembrancer. 

Although Professor Rochedieu has given good cross references for the 
French titles and has added a useful subject index, his work would be still 
more useful if an index of translators and adaptors were added. It would 
be interesting and helpful to have a brief identification of as many trans- 
lators as possible, for they are often the means of finding the unknown 
originals. For example, Rosalia, ou les Mystéres du chateau de Glaswerka, 
traduite de Vanglais par Lévesque (Paris, 1799) is entered under Maria 
d’Allington, but the English original is not given or known. To find the 
original a researcher would first try to identify Maria d’Allington, but 
failing in this, he should next try Lévesque. Was it the Pierre C. Lévesque 
who was a very active translator toward the end of the eighteenth century? 
The unidentified Rosalia may even be another literary hoax and not a 
translation at all. 

Some attempt should be made to distinguish between translations and 
adaptations. The author has made little or no distinction between close 
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translations and translations which are so free as to be called adaptations. 
For instance, Mme Riccoboni’s version of Amélie and Mme de Puisieux’ 
version of the same work are both listed as translations of Fielding’s Amelia. 
Comparisons reveal, however, that Riccoboni’s version is an adaptation 
and even at times departs so far from Fielding’s original as to become a 
sort of imitation. De Puisieux’ version, on the other hand, is an extremely 
close and faithful translation. 

Would it not be useful also to find grouped together in one index all 
of the French works translated by the same person? For example, what 
French translations did Pierre Desfontaines make? If the compiler had 
identified and indexed Desfontaines, he would have found that he trans- 
lated at least eight important English works. He might also have noticed 
that Desfontaines’ version of Pope’s Essai sur la vie d’Homére is an added 
work in A. R. Perelle’s Remarques sur Homére. The added work and not 
the main work by Perelle is what really concerns the Bibliography. Neither 
Desfontaines nor the Essai sur la vie d’Homére is indexed. By identifying 
Desfontaines or searching for other translations by him, an unusual work 
might have been discovered: Essai sur la poésie épique, trad. de l’anglois 
de Voltaire, par M. *** {i.e., Desfontaines] (Paris, 1728, 170 pages).' 

Professor Rochedieu does not regularly make analyticals of works added 
to some larger book. Thus an added work like B. Franklin’s Réponse . . . d 
Vinterrogatoire qu’il subit devant la Chambre des Communes is under Franklin, 
but the main title is given as Précis de l’état actuel des colonies angloises 
(Milan, 1771). Now this main work is not by Franklin and apparently 
does not pertain to the realm of translations. The entry is misleading. Added 
works are often not given at all in the Bibliography. For example, in Barbeu- 
Dubourg’s translation of J. Dickinson’s Lettres d’un fermier de Pensylvanie 
(Amsterdam, 1769), no mention is made of Franklin’s added Observations 
sur V’accroissement de Vespéce humaine. A note giving the added work and 
a cross reference from Franklin to Dickinson might prove useful to many. 

In the Classified Index of the Bibliography references are made to authors 
and not their specific works. It is confusing, on looking under the subject 
of United States history, for example, to be referred to Franklin only. 
Turning to Franklin, the reader has to decide which of many works and 
editions concern history; likewise under biography, mathematics, and 
books relating to America, one is referred to Franklin only; one cannot 
readily know which of Franklin’s works are in the field of Americana and 
which treat other subjects. The Classified Index is decidedly helpful, but 
would be even more so if references were made to titles and pages.” 

1. For further information on the English and French editions of Desfontaines’ 
translation, cf. Florence D. White, Voliaire’s Essay on Epic Poetry, 1915, pp. 27-40. 
A translation from English into French (also omitted in the Bibliography) of Vol- 
taire’s An Essay upon the Civil Wars of France was printed in 1729. All subsequent 
printings seem to be reprints of this edition. 

2. There are a few orthographical and other errors in the Bibliography. ‘‘Adelina”’ 


in a title reference (p. 5) is spelled ‘‘Adeline”’ in Appendix II, but again ‘‘Adelina”’ 
in the main entry under C. Spencer. Professor Rochedieu refers from Adeline to 
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As for completeness, I have checked the Bibliography in the case of 
several English authors and found a certain percentage of unlisted edi- 
tions. Five editions of the Riccoboni adaptation of H. Fielding’s Amélie 
are listed (1743, 1762, 1764, 1772, 1781). Of this same version, editions of 
1762, 1743 [1763?], 1763, 1764, 1772, 1781, 1790, and 1797 have come 
to my attention. The omitted 1763 and 1790 editions are in Yale University. 
The 1781 and 1797 entries are in French editions of Fielding’s works. It 
may be said in passing that the French (wres complétes of the English 
authors are not clearly entered in the Bibliography. One cannot easily 
identify the editions or know what the contents are. Professor Rochedieu 
lists two editions of Fielding’s @iéwres (1781-1782 and 1784) but omits 
one of 1797 in twenty-three volumes. Princeton lists a Paris, 1797-1804 
edition in twenty-three volumes, but examination proves it to be a mixed 
set, 7.e. some of the volumes are from the 1797 edition and some from the 
1804. The Bibliography lists editions of 1762 and 1784 of the Mme de Pui- 
sieux version of Amélie. It lists altogether seven editions of the Riccoboni 
and de Puisieux versions; the reviewer has seen ten—an increase of thirty 
per cent. The percentage is about the same for other editions of the Fielding 
works omitted, of which the following are examples: (1) Aventures de Joseph 
Andrews, Amsterdam, 1744, seen in Columbia University; (2) Aventures de 
Joseph Andrews, Paris, 1799, in the Library of Congress; (8) uwvres, 
Paris, 1797, containing Amélie, Aventures de Joseph Andrews, Histoire de 
Jonathan Wild le Grand, Histoire de Tom Jones, and Julien lV’ Apostat, 
in the Boston Public, Harvard, and Yale libraries; (4) Histoire de Tom 
Jones, Dresde, 1750, in the Library of Congress and Harvard; (5) Tom 
Jones, Paris, 1754, in Harvard; (6) Tom Jones, 1762, in Yale; (7) Tom Jones, 
Amsterdam, 1778, in Yale; (8) L’Enfant trouvé, ou l’Histoire de Tom 
Jones, Londres, 1782-1783, in five volumes, in Harvard and Yale. Inci- 
dentally, one of the best collections of Fielding material in the world may 
be found in the Yale Library. 

There are eighteen entries for Benjamin Franklin. In a forthcoming 
article on Franklin I include sixty-four entries of eighteenth-century French 
editions; some of these, as some in Professor Rochedieu’s work, are added 





Appendix II and from here the reader is referred to a main entry under Spencer. It 
does not seem that one should be directed from one reference to another, but rather 
to the main entry itself. ““Dickinson”’ is misspelled ‘‘Dickenson”’ (p. 84). ‘‘Francklin”’ 
(William) becomes ‘‘Franclin’”’ (p. 114); which, if any, is the correct form? ‘‘Experi- 
ments’’ in an English title (p. 114) becomes ‘‘Experiences.’’ ‘“‘Eleanora’’ (p. 243) 
should be “‘Eleanor.’”’ The title reference ‘“‘Antonie’’ (p. 10) refers the reader to Anton 
Wall, but Wall is not given as a main author; this entry was probably omitted upon 
disclosure that it is a literary hoax, but the title reference was not deleted. Likewise, 
under the title ‘‘Guliane’’ (p. 133), a reference is made to Appendix II, where the 
title is not to be found. For Benjamin Furly one is referred to W. Penn, but no note 
is found there on Furly. Santa Maria, by J. Fox, is a main entry, but placed in the 
“hanging” position of authors and cross references; if the date as given is 1801, it 
extends beyond the 18th century. Under J. Macpherson (p. 201) ‘‘erses’’ should prob- 
ably be ‘“‘diverses.’’ Dorset’s Huit chansons (p. 90) is placed where the English orig- 
inal should be; the original is omitted. 
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essays or other substantial works included in books by other authors; 
fifteen are for Franklin’s separate printings in French of his bagatelles or 
short essays. Professor Rochedieu enters only one edition of a Franklin 
bagatelle: Observations sur les sauvages du Nord de l’Amérique. Franklin 
printed on his private press at Passy from about 1778 to 1784 a number 
of little essays for distribution among his closest friends. He probably 
wrote them all in English and then translated most of them into French 
as an exercise in that language. With two exceptions only one copy of 
each bagatelle is now located, and most of these are in the W. S. Mason 
collection at Yale.’ In the Bibliography three French editions of Franklin’s 
memoirs are entered under two different English titles, neither of which 
is the true original or correctly dated. Vaughan and Parsons translated 
and published at London in 1793 two different versions of Franklin’s life. 
The English translations were made from the French edition of 1791, 
which, in turn, was a translation of Part I of Franklin’s original unpublished 
memoirs, completed in 1789. The title of Franklin’s unpublished manuscript 
would perhaps best serve as the English original. More editions of La Science 
du bonhomme Richard seem to be omitted than of any other work by Frank- 
lin. There are nine entries, compared with twenty-four in the above men- 
tioned article. A Paris, Renouard, 1795, edition and a Dijon, Causse, 1795, 
edition of La Science, in the Bibliography, are actually one and the same, 
having been printed for Renouard at Dijon by P. Causse. Among the 
works not listed are two French editions or issues of The Way to Wealth, 
printed at Lausanne in 1795 under the title Manuel de philosophie pratique. 
Copies of the Hignou imprint are in the New York Public and the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society libraries; a copy of the Ravanel imprint is in 
the American Philosophical Society Library. The Lausanne editions also 
include some French selections translated from Aikin and Barbauld’s 
Evenings at Home. Professor Rochedieu lists two 1778 editions of La Science 
du tenhomme Richard; I have examined six different editions bearing the 
date of 1778. When there are two or more editions of the same work printed 
the same year, the title, complete imprint, and the pagination should be 
carefully entered. 

In Edith Philips’ The Good Quaker in French Legend (Philadelphia, 1932) 
one finds about twenty-eight eighteenth-century editions of Quaker works 
translated from English into French. Of these twenty-eight about eleven 
are found in the Bibliography. On the other hand, the latter lists several 
which Professor Philips omits, so that it may be considered to be about 
fifty per cent complete in the field of Quaker works. 

J.M. Quérard, in La France littéraire (Paris, 1827-1864, 12 vols.) covers all 

3. Pamphlets are easy to miss in libraries. One omitted in the Bibliography is the 
anonymous Réponse a la déclaration du roi d’Angleterre relativement @ ses motifs pour 
continuer la guerre actuelle, et d sa conduite envers la France, trad. de l’anglois, Paris, 
an II [1794], 39 pp. (a copy at Yale); also, a pamphlet by Samuel Romilly entitled 


Reglemens observés dans la Chambre des Communes, mis au jour par Mirabeau, [Paris], 
1789 (a copy in the N.Y. Public Library). 
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of the eighteenth century and the nineteenth to 1826. Professor Rochedieu 
does not include Quérard’s general bibliography in his list of reference works. 
I chose at random one hundred pages of Quérard and found twenty French 
translations of English works. Of these, ten are listed in Professor Roche- 
dieu’s Bibliography. For the corresponding part of the alphabet, the author 
lists about four editions not found in Quérard. Among the entries omitted 
are two editions of Elizabeth Blower’s Antoine et Jeannette, printed at 
Paris, in 1799, one by Roux and the other by Ouvrier. The same author’s 
Berthe et Richemond was printed at Paris in 1800. 

From the preceding comments one may conclude that the Bibliography 
of French Translations of English Works 1700-1800 (with about 3,450 
editions) is a useful book to students and historians of ideas, but that it 
is still only about seventy per cent complete. An intensive searching of 
library shelves and catalogues still remains to be done before the full 
weight of English literature in French translation can be estimated. 


Forrest Bowe 
St. John’s University 


André Gide et la pensée allemande. Par Renée Lang. Paris, LUF, Egloff, 

1949. Pp. 222. 

Il était difficile pour un livre sur un sujet aussi attendu, aussi souvent 
effleuré et défloré que celui-ci, de ne pas décevoir. On sait quel est le péril 
des études d’influence, que des chercheurs novices risquent de concevoir de 
maniére extérieure, en échafaudant sur quelques citations et rapproche- 
ments des constructions naivement savantes et fragiles. De tous les auteurs, 
Gide qui a imprudemment trop parlé de ses lectures et a peut-étre trop lu, 
est l’un des plus dangereux; car il a fourni ainsi aux chasseurs d’influences 
des armes dont il faut savoir ne pas faire usage. 

Disons tout de suite que le livre de Renée Lang ne dé¢coit en rien. Il a su 
éviter presque tous les piéges du sujet. On pourrait l’amender sur des points 
de détail, souhaiter quelques vues synthétiques plus fermes. Mais de, long- 
temps il n’y aura plus 4 reprendre un theme excellemment traité. Pourquoi 
V’éditeur, comme effrayé du vrai titre, cependant autrement original, a-t-il 
mis sur la couverture les seuls mots “André Gide’? I] y a déja dix livres 
ainsi intitulés, la plupart superficiels. Celui-ci ne l’est pas. 

L’auteur a relativement laissé de cété quelques questions accessoires: les 
voyages ou séjours de Gide en Allemagne, ses contacts directs avec le pays 
et ses habitants (notamment avec Rudolf Kassner et le comte de Kessler: 
elle doit reprendre la question Rilke-Gide), et méme sa connaissance de la 
langue. Peu importe d’ailleurs. Ni Nerval ni Renan ni Coleridge ni Carlyle 
ne parlaient trés bien ou ne savaient 4 fond l’allemand. La profondeur d’une 
influence ou d’une imprégnation n’a rien a faire avec la maitrise de la langue 
et de la littérature étrangéres telles que peut l’acquérir un spécialiste. 
L’étrangeté de ce que l’on devine A demi, souvent avec l’aide de traductions 
imparfaites, séduit plus puissamment que ce que |’on comprend trop bien. 
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Renée Lang a concentré son ouvrage, avec raison, autour de trois thémes 
fondamentaux: l’idéalisme philosophique de l’Allemagne, Nietzsche, Goethe. 
Ce faisant, elle a laissé dans l’ombre quelques auteurs moins considérables. 
Les allusions 4 Novalis sont un peu rapides et devront étre reprises un 
jour dans quelque “Novalis en France.” Les mentions répétées mais éparses 
de Fichte et de Schopenhauer seraient de plus grand prix si elles se trou- 
vaient intégrées dans un chapitre général sur ce que Gide fit de ces idéalismes 
et sur son attitude philosophique dans sa jeunesse. Devant Hoelderlin, 
Gide, malgré quelques phrases banalement enthousiastes de 1928 auxquelles 
Renée Lang accorde trop vite foi, n’a pas vraiment ressenti de frisson sacré. 
Le plaisir qu’il trouve & Hyperion (l’acheva-t-il? il y faut quelque patience) 
vint surtout “de le si bien comprendre,” et il dut trouver plus malaisés 
les grands poémes de l’amant de la Gréce. Hebbel aurait merité plus de place. 
Gide lut ses lettres et sans doute son Journal “avec passion.” Il eut toujours 
du godt pour cette forme, assez facile, de littérature; et d’autres qui, sur 
la foi de ses éloges, ont ouvert le Journal de Stendhal que Gide mit si haut, 
la Correspondance de Nietzsche dont l’abandon de soi, nous a-t-il confié, 
l’a bouleversé, celle méme de Dostoievsky, n’ont pas retrouvé cette émotion 
de Gide devant le moins pudique et le plus informe des genres littéraires. 
Il fut quelque peu jaloux du Gyges und sein Ring de Hebbel, dont les audi- 
toires berlinois l’accusérent de s’étre trop souvenu dans le Roi Candaule. 

Les notes prises en 1939 aprés une longue conversation avec Gide sur 
ce sujet des influences étrangéres subies par lui nous permettent d’ajouter 
aux nombreuses remarques de Renée Lang quelques menues précisions. 
Beaucoup de livres allemands, Gide nous I’avoua, |’avaient rempli d’ennui: 
le Titan de Jean-Paul par exemple, les drames de Lessing qu’il qualifia 
d’ “assommants” alors qu’il avait gofité sa Correspondance, les ceuvres 
d’Hoffmann, le Joseph de Thomas Mann (il n’avait jamais ouvert les 
Buddenbrooks). Il craignait qu’on fit en train de surfaire l’ceuvre poétique 
de Rilke. Il qualifia Hoffmannsthal de “petit bonhomme” et se dit agacé 
par lui. Chez Platen, il fut rebuté par le genre d’homosexualité: “un faible,” 
’appela-t-il. Chez Winckelmann, il “flaira’”’ au contraire cette homosexualité 
et fut attiré par sa Correspondance. A propos des Cahiers d’André Walter, 
ou beaucoup de noms allemands sont cités avec complaisance, Gide nous 
avertit: “Il y a beaucoup de bluff dans ce livre. Il faut s’en méfier.”” A 
propos de Leibnitz, il déclara avoir voulu le lire “pour m’embéter, par 
pénitence, comme un pensum,” et s’étre ainsi souvent dirigé vers ce qui 
lui était rébarbatif, par amour du contraire. 

Aussi convient-il de ne citer qu’avec précaution des fréquentes notations 
par Gide deson “ravissement”’ devant tel ou tel auteur, tout autant que de 
ses déterminations de traduire aussit6t ces auteurs. Parmi les seuls Alle- 
mands, Gide aurait, 4 l’en croire, voulu traduire le roman de Novalis, 
celui de Chamisso, du Hebbel, le Simplicissimus de Grimmelshausen, le 
Prométhée de Geethe, etc. Il ne s’agissait 14 que d’exercices, ou de velléités 
de discipline qui ne firent pas long feu. Gide fut plus obstiné lorsqu’il s’agit 
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d’auteurs anglais, dont il apprit la langue plus tard, mais plus A fond. 

Les premiers chapitres du livre de Renée Lang sont un peu éparpillés, par 
la faute du sujet sans doute, et parce que l’auteur ne pouvait suivre l’ordre 
qui serait le plus vrai mais non le plus clair avec Gide: l’ordre chronologique 
d’une succession déroutante de zigzags. One ne dira jamais assez combien 
l’ceuvre de Gide tient 4 sa vie privée, et parfois aux incidents les plus intimes 
de cette vie. Tout autant que Proust, il a embrouillé les fils, transposé les 
sexes, mais ses crises d’abattement, de ralliement (ou presque) A la re- 
ligion, d’enfoncement dans |’étude ou d’élan vers la création ont peut-étre 
été dues & des passions réprimées ou satisfaites, 4 des mélancolies poi- 
gnantes comme celle d’Aschenbach 4 Venise devant le bel adolescent, dans 
la nouvelle de Thomas Mann. Son existence serait plus harmonieusement 
goethéenne s’il était passé de Heine, puis du charme un peu énervé de cer- 
tains des romantiques allemands alanguis de “Sehnsuch*”’ A la révolte de 
Nietzsche, 4 la sérénité enfin de l’Olympien de Weimar. Mais elle ne se 
déroula certes pas ainsi. Au risque d’étre décousue et, dans le premier 
chapitre trop général, un peu sommaire, Renée Lang a le grand mérite 
de s’étre soumise aux faits, aux textes et aux dates. 

Son cinquiéme chapitre sur Nietzsche est le meilleur et le plus neuf. 
Avec de fortes preuves, l’auteur place la premiére rencontre de Gide 
avec Nietzsche plus tét qu’avec quelque obstination n’a jamais voulu 
le faire Gide. C’est elle qui a raison. Mais elle triomphe avec modestie, 
sachant bien que Gide est beaucoup trop intégre pour avoir jamais voulu 
diminuer ou dissimuler chez lui les influences. Sa mémoire |’a parfois 
trompé. Et surtout il reste vrai que, quelque ébranlement qui ait secoué 
Gide devant ce ‘“‘vertige intellectuel’’! de Nietzsche, Gide a raison de penser 
que, dés 1892 ou 1894, il portait déjA beaucoup de nietzschéisme en lui- 
méme. Sans doute aurait-il écrit, sans avoir lu le philosophe allemand, 
quelque chose qui n’aurait pas été trés différent de l’Immoraliste et, qui 
sait? meilleur peut-étre. 

Il était plus malaisé d’embrasser les rapports de Gide et de Geethe. 
Gide a beaucoup affirmé l’influence de Goethe sur lui, trop peut-étre. 
Qui ne serait flatté de pouvoir se rapprocher d’un tel esprit? Sans aller 
jusqu’aux remarques un peu aigres de F. Baldensperger sur ‘André Gide 
antigcethéen”’ (article dont Gide, d’ordinaire fort indulgent aux universi- 
taires qui traitent de lui, nous parla avec médiocre estime), nous croyons 
avec Renée Lang que Gide différa toujours profondément de Goethe. 
Octogénaire aujourd’hui, |’écrivain francais doit songer avec envie A cette 
vieillesse splendide de Goethe qui, avant de s’éteindre 4 quatre-vingt-trois 
ans, composait ses vers les plus passionnés, |’ ““Elégie de Marienbad”’ et 
l’épisode de Faust et de Chiron dans “la Nuit de Walpurgis classique.” 

1. L’expression est de Paul Valéry, dans Quatre lettres de Valéry au sujet de Nietz- 
sche, 1927. Les lettres sont de 1901-1903, et celle de 1902 remarque, comme aurait pu 
le faire l’auteur de l’Jmmoraliste: ‘‘Scandale que ce Nietzsche. C’est une exhibition 


de forces humaines, prodigieuse, et certes prodigieuses. Mais que de faibles se croiront 
forts pour n’avoir que lu.”’ 
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Mais en vérité Gide n’a jamais aspiré & la sérénité, pas méme a celle qui 
se trouve “ueber allen Gipfeln.” Il a renié par avance “cette sorte de 
sagesse 4 laquelle on n’arrive que par refroidissement et par lassitude.”’ 
Renée Lang n’a pas tort de lire beaucoup de nietzschéisme encore dans 
V’admiration de Gide pour Goethe. Elle insiste avec non moins de raison 
sur la préférence accordée par Gide au cété démoniaque de Geethe sur le 
cété serein, et, il faut bien le dire, petit-bourgeois et égoiste: sur le Goethe 
qui, par horreur de la mort, ne se dérangeait méme pas pour son ami Schiller 
mourant, écrivait des vers, d’ailleurs trés beaux, le soir méme ov était 
morte celle qui avait été dix-huii ans sa maitresse et dix ans son épouse, 
s’inclinait cérémonieusement, 4 la grande indignation de Beethoven, pour 
saluer dans les rues de Weimar quelques hobereaux locaux. 

L’excés de notations de détail et le souci de n’omettre aucune des ré- 
férences goethéennes chez Gide a rendu trop épars le chapitre sur Goethe. 
On aurait aimé une synthése plus vigoureuse des traits qui rapprochaient 
Gide de son prédécesseur: bourgeois aisés tous deux et protestants, tra- 
versant une crise d’ardent romantisme, refusant d’abord l’héritage in- 
tellectuel de leurs ancétres pour mieux posséder ensuite ce qu’ils en accepte- 
raient (“erwirb es, um es zu besitzen’’), se passionnant pour la vie et la 
beauté du corps. Le désir est partout chez Goethe comme dans les célébres 
Nourritures, notamment dans le Divan et dans ces trés paiennes Elégies 
romaines dont Gide nous disait considérer |’influence sur lui comme la 
plus puissante de toutes les ceuvres de Goethe. Tels vers que Gide n’a 
pas ignorés auraient pu aider & la libération de Gide en Afrique, plus que 
Nietzsche alors inconnu: 


So tauml’ich von Begierde zu Genuss, 
und im Genuss verschmacht’ich nach Begierde. 


Et, le point n’est pas sans importance méme si Renée Lang a préféré par 
discrétion l’ignorer, certaines parties du ‘Livre de |’échanson” dans le 
Divan et les ‘“Epigrammes priapiques” confessaient ]’émoi de Goethe devant 
la beauté des corps masculins: ils n’ont pas dd laisser insensible l’auteur de 
Corydon. 

Comme Geethe enfin, Gide sentait deux 4mes habiter dans sa poitrine, 
cultivait sa liberté de choix comme le sage un peu timoré devant |’engage- 
ment qui avait averti que “nous sommes les maitres du premier pas, mais 
non du second.” I] voulait toujours, en lui-méme et chez d'autres, aller 
vers l’aspect inculte de notre nature. A soixante-dix ans, Gide se passionnait 
pour Simenon, Dashiel Hammett, Henri Michaux avec le méme ravisse- 
ment d’admiration qu’é vingt-cing ans, 4 |’instar de Goethe qui, le 8 mai 
1831, 4 quatre-vingt-deux ans, déclarait selon Soret: “Je hais les gens 
qui n’admirent rien, car j’ai passé toute ma vie 4 admirer.” 

Le chapitre de conclusion n’est guére qu’un résumé un peu gréle des 
résultats atteints: il sent la gaucherie du genre thése, et cela est dommage, 
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car, partout ailleurs, Renée Lang a fait un vrai livre, et non un travail 
d’apprentie. Son gofit est sir, son esprit ferme, son sens critique fin. Elle 
se meut avec aisance dans plusieurs littératures. Ce sont 14 dons précieux. 
La bibliographie, qui est discréte mais bonne, pourrait comporter quel- 
ques additions: l’essai sur “Gide et Goethe” de Maurice Blanchot dans 
Fauz-Pas (1943), Vessai sur Gide de son ami E. R. Curtius dans Die 
literarischen Wegbereiter . . . (1930) et, pour les lecteurs unilingues l’article 
francais du méme dans la Vie des peuples (mars 1925), le chapitre de 
Du Bos dans Approximations, volume VII (1937), dur envers Gide et 
méme envers Goethe, quelques remarques de Julien Green rapportées 
dans son Journal (17 février 1931), la note de Tronchon dans la Revue 
Germanique de juillet-décembre 1939 4 propos du livre de Flora Ross, 
etc. Les curieuses pages de Gide sur son beau-frére, auteur de beaux articles 
sur Goethe que l’on a réimprimés en 1939, ont paru dans la Table Ronde 
quand le livre de Renée Lang était déja imprimé. Une phrase (page 123) 
est incorrecte, un ‘“‘ne’”’ ayant sauté a la ligne 25. En général, le style évite 
tout jargon. I] court avec vivacité. Un tel ouvrage de critique, issu d’une 
thése de doctorat 4 l’université Columbia, fait le plus grand honneur au 
haut enseignement américain. 
Henri PEYRE 
Yale University 


Etudes sur le temps humain. Par Georges Poulet. Edinburgh, The Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. Pp. 405. 


The central theme of this thoughtful book is the problem of the continuity 
of the self in relation to the passage of time. Unlike some scholars who dis- 
play more industry than insight, M. Poulet has net been content merely to 
assemble and compare what various writers have had to say about the prob- 
lem, and to draw superficial conclusions; every page bears the mark of his 
own scrupulous thinking, and presents its fruit in lucid and judicious prose. 
I believe that there is no one, no matter how well-read, who could not profit 
by these studies of great French writers. But is is emphatically not the sort 
of book to skim through lightly, reduce to a few notes, and put on the shelf 
with an easy conscience; to extract its substance the reader must make an 
effort of concentrated attention corresponding to the author’s investment 
of thought. 

An introductory chapter sets the general terms of the problem and traces 
the reactions to it of successive periods from the Middle Ages to the present. 
Although abstractions like “l’homme du Moyen-Age,” “l’homme de la 
Renaissance,” and generalizations such as “La grande découverte du XVIII* 
siécle, c’est done celle du phénoméne de la mémoire” (page 31) are some- 
what disturbing, these are secondary to M. Poulet’s main concern, which is 
detecting trends in thinking and documenting his assertions. Thereafter 
he takes up in closer focus eighteen great writers from Montaigne to Proust, 
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and with such ingenuity that it becomes a game for the reader to guess how 
he is going to get hold of the next author. Montaigne’s self-confessed weak 
memory gives M. Poulet his opening; with Descartes, it is the three dreams, 
related in Baillet’s biography of 1691, ridiculed in the eighteenth century, 
taken seriously again by G. Milhaud in 1916-1918 and by Jacques Maritain 
in 1920-1922; Gautier offers a hold with his fantastic tales, in relation not 
merely to E. T. A. Hoffmann (an obvious source) but to Gérard de Nerval’s 
translation of the second part of Faust, and in particular to the passage 
about the realm of the Mothers. The studies are not, of course, equally 
rewarding, and it is not always the writers who have been most explicit 
about the time problem that come off the best: Valéry, for example, was so 
directly concerned with the precise topic of M. Poulet that he rather takes 
the words out of the critic’s mouth. About Proust and time, however, he 
has achieved the rather remarkable feat of saying something fresh and con- 
vincing. 

For the medieval Christian, according to M. Poulet, there was no real 
distinction between existence and duration; from then on the sense of dis- 
continuity gained ground until we reach the bewildered, atomistic, dis- 
rupted self-consciousness of the 20th century. Proust closes the long cycle 
of disintegration and provides the material for a re-unification of the self, 
but on a different footing: ““Dans la pensée proustienne la mémoire joue 
donc le méme réle que la grace dans la pensée chrétienne”’ (page 373). The 
three dimensions of space provide room for an infinite number of discrete 
loci; the addition of the fourth dimension of time breaks down this dis- 
continuity. But time itself is, in Proust’s own phrase, “simply a collection 
of moments”; here the unifying dimension is supplied by the metaphoric 
action of the involuntary memory and its discovery of the essence, so that 
time recaptured becomes time transcended. 


Etre toujours recréé, toujours retrouvé et toujours reperdu, comme l’est l’étre 
humain dans toute pensée depuis Descartes, dépendant lui aussi d’une grace 
précaire, comme le fait ]’étre humain dans toute pensée religieuse, qu’elle soit de la 
Réforme ou de la Contre-Réforme, |’étre proustien atteint en fin de compte A cette 
structure totale de soi-méme que l’existence humaine avait perdue depuis le Moyen- 
Age (page 401). 


No use is made by M. Poulet of the ideas of recent professional philos- 
ophers of time, with the notable exception of Bergson, whose durée ap- 
pears continually as a standard of comparison; nor is there any reference to 
scientific theory. His ground is religious philosophy and literature. Without 
at any point stating his personal beliefs, he yet conveys the impression that 
God and Eternity are simply there, to be accepted, not discussed. Within 
its limitations, and indeed partly because of them, this book is wholesome 
reading for a feverish age. 

Haroutp Marcu 
Swarthmore College 
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